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RANKINE MEMORIAL LECTURE 


The President said that the lecture to be delivered tonight by Sir Richard 
outhwell was being held to commemorate the centenary of the appointment to the 
air of Civil Engineering and Mechanics of Glasgow University of William John 
equorn Rankine. The lecture had been first delivered to the University of 
lasgow on Monday, 12 December, 1955, and was being repeated tonight to enable 
hose engineers resident in the London area to pay their tribute to the memory of 
Professor Rankine. 

William John Macquorn Rankine had been born in 1820 in Edinburgh and educated 
at Ayr Academy, the High School of Glasgow, and the University of Edinburgh. 

e had been a pupil of John Benjamin MacNeill, and had been engaged on river 
improvements, waterworks, harbour works, and railways in Ireland. He had 
ecome an Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, but resigned in 1857 on 
he establishment of the Institute of Engineers in Scotland, of which he had been 
lected the first President. He had been appointed to the Chair of Civil Engineering 
nd Mechanics at Glasgow University on 7 November, 1855. 

Sir Richard Vynne Southwell, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., D.Eng., Hon.M.I.Mech.E., 
F.R.S., had been born in Norwich in 1888 and educated at Norwich School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He had been Superintendent of the Aerodynamics 
epartment of the National Physical Laboratory, 1920-25; University Lecturer in 
athematics and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1925-29; Professor of 
Engineering Science and Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 1929-42; and Rector 
,of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 1942-48. Among his publications 
were “Relaxation methods in engineering science”, 1940, and Papers on elasticity, 
heory of structures, hydrodynamics, etc., in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
nd the Philosophical Magazine. He had been awarded the Ewing Medal by the 
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Institution in 1946. He had delivered the James Forrest Lecture in 1930 and i 
1948—and there were very few lecturers who had given the James Forrest Lecture 


twice. 
Sir Richard Southwell then delivered his Lecture. 


W. J. M. RANKINE: A COMMEMORATIVE LECTURE + 
delivered on 12 December, 1955, in Glasgow, 


by Sir Richard V. Southwell, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., D.Eng., 
Hon.M.I.Mech.E., F.RB.S. 


Sa De eh AiR PMB Hh ay 


ForEWORD 


In a lecture intended for a general audience, and to be delivered within one ho 
there could be no question of treating systematically all of Rankine’s many scientifi 
papers. I thought it best to concentrate on some of those which I believe to have 
had most lasting influence, and in the printed lecture to relegate to appendices 


matters not suited to an oral presentation, along with bibliographical references. 
a 


1. On 10 December, 1855, William John Macquorn Rankine, appointed to your 
Regius Chair of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in a document read to the Senate 
one week earlier, fulfilled the requirement which the Senate had then imposed upon 
him by reading before them a Latin dissertation ‘On the Harmony of Theory and 
Practice in Mechanics.’ (Your library contains it, and a translation into English. 
Its substance occupies the first 11 pages of his Applied Mechanics.) Tonight we are 
met to commemorate that event—as exactly as the preoccupations of a busy term 
allow, It marked the start of seventeen years of intense activity—remarkable even 
in those times and in this home of giants, where James Thomson, his successor, was 
to serve for a nearly equal term and his brother William to occupy for more than 50 
years your Chair of Natural Philosophy: a period in which books on Applied Mech- 
anics, Civil Engineering, Shipbuilding, Steam-Engines and other Prime Movers, 
Machinery and Mill-Work, flowed from his pen along with articles for encyclopaedias 
and engineering journals, yet left him able, somehow, to find time for original papers 
numbering more than 125,1 

His was a time of world-famous engineers; yet Tait could truthfully write of him 
in his Memoir:* “Few, if any, practical engineers have contributed so much to 
abstract science, and in no case has scientific study been applied with more effect to 
practical engineering.” 

2. It is a privilege to have part in your celebrations; an honour altogether un- 
deserved, to have been entrusted with the delivery of this address. An honour, but 
an ordeal! (So much so that, had your invitation not come many months ago, I 
think I would not have dared to accept a task for which I am so patently ill-equipped. 
But Professor Small, understanding human nature, sent it at a date far enough 


+ The lecture was first delivered on 12 December, 1955, before the Univ ersity of 
Glasgow, to commemorate the centenary of Rankine’s appointment to the Queen 
Victoria Chair of Civil Engineering and Mechanics; and is published by courtesy of the 
University of Glasgow, in the written form of which that spoken lecture was an 
abbreviation. 
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ead to blur my vision of dangers now only too plainly manifest.) It has been said 
hat a lecture should include some things known both to the lecturer and to his 
yudience; some things known, before its delivery, only to the lecturer; and some that 
neither he nor his audience really comprehends. The first requirement, by assiduous 
* homework’, I might hope to satisfy—and the third, so far as lack of comprehension 
iis required of me; but of Rankine, who spent most of his working life in Glasgow, I 
would hope to tell you nothing of which you are not apprised, and I know that despite 
ny reading I am ignorant of many things which you regard as common knowledge. 
I confess that when I started my knowledge of Rankine’s work was very sketchy. 
At Cambridge, in my far-off undergraduate years, I had met the ‘Rankine cycle” 
d the ‘Rankine-Gordon strut formula’, and had been told—but only incidentally— 
f his theory of earth-pressure and the stability of retaining walls, But few of us 
hen, I think, had curiosity about the men who had discovered the things we learned 
f, and since that time my interests have lain in other fields; so it was not till much 
ter that I learned to see him as a really great Victorian, recognized both here and 
abroad as meriting a place in the pantheon of 19th-century science. (In 1950, at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Virginia, I found his statue dominating the hall of their 
‘Department of Engineering.) I came to know that his theory of earth-pressure 
‘blazed a trail which many have followed since (among them C. F. Jenkin, my pre- 
decessor at Oxford), so that now Soil Mechanics is a branch of study standing on its 
own. And in the war years, in the Civil Defence Committee, I came to realize that 
‘the ‘Rankine-Hugoniot theory’ is basic to a comprehension of ‘blast waves ’—a 
phenomenon then brought forcibly to notice. Here were, already, two major 
contributions in fields that I had not made my own; work in a third field (Thermo- 
dynamics) which I knew I should have to study carefully; and all that great mass of 
work which Rankine did as a teacher, by lectures and by textbooks. I could have 
no doubt, even when your invitation came, that acceptance of it would mean, for 
me, much reading! 

3. For my task, as I envisaged it, would entail an attempt to assess Rankine’s 
place in the history of science: must, if this celebration were to be more than a 
routine marking of an anniversary. A centenary is not the occasion for a mere 
éloge; nor would Rankine (if I picture him aright) have wished any claim to be made 
for him that is not made sincerely. We know that he has a place among the giants 
of his time. But what is that place exactly? Where does he stand in relation to his 
contemporaries? These were questions I saw that I must try to answer—knowing 
my answers would be, inevitably, coloured by my own interests, biassed by my own 
thinking, yet based, in all but one of the fields he made his own, on the judgement of 
others. ; 

Because Rankine’s was not, as ours is, a time of specialization—of men ‘knowing 
more and more about less and less’, Never again would one man have the range of 

Leonardo, but one man could make advances in many fields—and Rankine did. 
Think of it! In Thermodynamics he and Clausius made like advances almost 
simultancously ;* but his paper ‘On the Stability of Loose Earth’ appeared within 
2 years of his installation—16 years before the work of Boussinesq;* he, in his study 
of shock waves, was the pioneer whom Hugoniot followed 17 years later ;* and his 
work on wave-resistance and the lines of ships® laid foundations for subsequent 
building by W. and R. E. Froude. Think, I say, of these things—and be indulgent 

! 
3 1 f T had first to gain an impression of the man himself, and for this I went to the 
Memoir by P. G. Tait? which prefaces Millar’s volume Miscellaneous Scientific Papers 
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a selection). It presents Rankine as seen by a contemporary, and having been 
revised some 8 years after his death (though written at the time) it need not be 
suspected of the tendency to over-praise sometimes detectable in more immediate 
obituaries. Moreover, Tait wrote from ‘“‘actual acquaintance with Rankine’s 
purely scientific work”, though he “found it necessary to apply for assistance whil 
attempting to discuss the merit of his more practical investigations”. Thus his 
memoir gives us what I think we want tonight—a close-range view. 

It has the qualities we term Victorian: complete trust in the inevitability of 
progress, and a high sense (almost amounting to complacency) of the contribution — 
that men of science were making to the world’s advance towards ultimate perfection; a4 
a leisurely style that presumes no scarcity of printers or of paper, and readers without — 
our modern craving for compression; readiness for occasional relaxation, but not so N 
far as to risk loss of dignity—like the cheerfulness of Dr. Johnson’s college-friend | 
who in his time had “tried to be a philosopher’, dignity, “. . . I don’t know how, 
—was always breaking in”.® Thus, of Rankine:—“. . . he could turn without 
apparent mental effort from the prattle of young Shildren ae the most formidable 
statement of new results in mathematical or physical science.’ rf 

But the memoir really is evidence of these qualities in Tait rather than Rankine— 
behets “appearance was striking and prepossessing in the extreme” and whose + 

“courtesy resembled almost that of a gentleman of the old school”. Quite plainly, — 
he was popular: when the ‘Red Lions’ of the British Association met in Edinburgh — | 
(in 1871) he “‘was hailed with universal acclaim as the Lion-King’’. In such circles — 4 
he would sing, to his own accompaniment, songs that were published posthumously.® : 
Tait prints the whole of one, ‘The Three-Foot-Rule’, from which (expecting all of © 
you to know it) I quote only the verse that has the swing of ‘The British Grenadier’ :— 3 

“Some talk of millimétres, and some of kilogrammes, 
And some of décilitres, to measure beer and drams, 
But P’m a British workman, too old to go to school, 
So by pounds I'll eat, and by quarts I'll drink, 
and I'll work by my three-foot rule.” 


5. But now I must turn to the question I raised earlier, of Rankine’s place in 
relation to contemporary men of science. It has a present-day answer of a kind, 
and one that perhaps is worth citing, though in no way conclusive: I mean, the space 
allotted him in the ‘Concise D.N.B.’, where the longer memoirs of the full-length 
Dictionary—themselves dependent on another variable, the differing styles of 
writing of their authors—are pruned to lengths which afford fair indication of 
judgements made by an authoritative board of editors. They depend as well, of 
course, on the relative importance which the editors attach to different callings, and 
as between a man of science and a poet or statesman I would not suggest that they 


are comparable. But here are some that do seem comparable, and I give them for 
what they are worth:—- 


J.W.M. Rankine . . oo. 5 92>. 12 lines in “Concise: DINIBE 
W. Thomson (Lord Kely ini wy, DES + Bai SE Spt 3 ” 
P.G: Tait’. 0 | a ae a ec cei ” 
G.G. Stokes .. fle ce & SD ” 
J. W. Strutt (Lord Ravel AA PAA gs 99 


John Hopkinson “)) 0): org we beaaaigg 


isaimbaraebrunel eqs s-. i es ~ 12: lines.in~Concise D:N.B.? 
ylvaiael hGH SOM Nl) get wcetoe seu) am Ole ss 
La Mase LUOMsOTme en acal hcl esa leuly ce, aecty tp ete el Onabeass 58 

WoC. Unwinand John Perry’. . . . . 0 4, 
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. T add, as pointing the need to compare like callings, that Browning and Tennyson 
et about 50 lines each, Jack Ketch (the executioner—not a contemporary, of course) 
ts 5 lines.) 
«6. Within a restricted field—Strength of Materials—Timoshenko’s History 
{ rovides a more authoritative estimate. Summarizing advances made in the period 
1833-67, it devotes: 3 pages to each of William Fairbairn and Eaton Hodgkinson 
| (Professor in University College, London, 1847), about 6 pages to each of Rankine 
and Bresse, Culmann, Wohler and Jourawski (1821-91), but much more (nearly 
19 pages—most of them under Theory of Elasticity) to Barré de Saint-Venant. 
 Rankine’s name first appears in its account of Railway Engineering, and in relation 
to the problem of fatigue. It cites the second *° of his papers (published in 1843) as 
“perhaps the first English paper in this field”. His tests contradicted the theory 
then commonly accepted, that after axles have been run for several years the fibrous 
texture of their iron deteriorates, gradually becoming ‘crystallised’; and he proposed 
‘to form the journals with a large curve in the shoulder, before going to the lathe 
[italics mine], so that the fibre shall be continuous throughout”. Much discussion 
followed, leading to no agreement; Robert Stephenson urged engineers to “pause 
before you arrive at the conclusion that iron is a substance liable to . . . molecular 
change from vibration .. .”’; and one P. R. Hodge made a suggestion which 
Stephenson followed up: “‘to call in the aid of the microscope”. 

7. Timoshenko praises highly Rankine’s theory of retaining walls (earth 
pressures), also his application to frames and arches of his ‘method of parallel 
projections’ ; but sees the Rankine-Gordon formula, I think, as no more than a 
straightforward development of notions mainly due to Lamarle and Hodgkinson 
and Tredgold. I confess to a like opinion—and indeed, in all Rankine’s work in the 
Theory of Structures, I can find no really outstanding contribution to Elasticity : 
none that compares, for example, with that which Saint-Venant had made two years 
before the occasion that we commemorate." I admit to having an admiration for 
Saint-Venant that comes very near to reverence: his Mémoire marks, for me, the 
birth of a Theory of Elasticity really having application to engineering. But I do 
not think it inclines me to be unfair to other authors, and my view of the long and 
intricate papers that Rankine wrote in 1850, 1851 and 185512 on the Laws of Elasti- 
city and their derivation from his ‘Centrifugal Theory’ (Molecular Vortex Hypothesis) 
does not differ greatly from that which Karl Pearson bases on vastly wider know- 
ledge. (Timoshenko—being concerned with Strength of Materials—makes no 
comment on them in his History. Pearson reviewed them in one of the chapters he 
added to Todhunter’s.!*) He praises the service rendered by Rankine “in the sphere 
of terminology . . . by his introduction or precise definition of . . . useful names 

..? (‘Stress’ and ‘strain’, as now used technically, are his inventions; also 


defended against Herschel’s criticisms in a paper read 


‘potential energy *_-which he r re 
before your Philosophical Society in 1867)14; and he notes Rankine’s priority, 


“which was fully admitted by Saint-Venant”, in deriving expressions for transforma- 
tion of the elastic coefficients. But he does not hesitate to pronounce some of his 
postulates insufficient, some of his theorems erroneous, some of his reasoning “rather 
vague”; and observes that part of his argument was disputed at that time by William 
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Thomson. He recognizes Rankine’s peculiar genius and the physical flair that led 
him (for example) to insist on the distinction between resistance to change of bulk and 
to change of form; but plainly felt that he lacked the mathematical equipment | 
demanded by the complexity of his notions. (‘“‘Luckily“, he says, ““Saint-Venant 

in his memoir of 1863 has given short and direct proofs of most of Rankine’s results 
bringing out... their physical bearing.”) William Thomson—in Rankine’s life-time 
a close colleague—expressed a like opinion twelve years after his death. In the_ 
20th of his ‘Baltimore Lectures’ (1884) Thomson said :— 


I do not think I would like to suggest that Rankine’s molecular hypothesis is of — 
very great importance. The title is of more importance than anything else in the 
work. Rankine was that kind of genius that the names were of enormous suggestive- 
ness; but we cannot say that always of the substance. We cannot find a foundation 
for a great deal of his mathematical writings, and there is no explanation of his kind | 
of matter. I never satisfy myself until I can make a mechanical model of a thing.?® | 


(Nor, I believe, did Rankine—though his models have not stood the test of time. 
For in his day ‘model-making’ was in fashion: having accepted atomic theory, a, 
man would try to visualize a structure for the atom; if his work required it to have 


thinking to set out equations without attempting to picture what they signify? 
define waves as merely “the nominative to the verb ‘to undulate’”’?) 

8. Thus in the one field of which I can speak with any assurance I find no really 
outstanding contribution which still has influence on our thinking. I wish that I 
could see the matter differently, for in Thermodynamics and in Fluid Mechanics 
can make no claim to authoritative judgement, and there is risk in basing a judgement 
on the views of others—more especially when these others have written recently. 

Because any attempt to assess what Rankine achieved must have regard to the times in 
which he lived; judgments may not be made in the light of things we take for granted, 
living now, if these things had still to be accepted when he wrote. Suppose that this” 
were the year of his appointment, instead of its centenary: then Saint-Venant would 
have read his great Mémoire! before the French Academie in Coronation year, when 
our minds were otherwise preoccupied. For four more years Charles Darwin would 
still be working at his Origin of Species, leaving most of us still satisfied with the 
date given by Bishop Ussher for the world’s Creation. Joule’s paper on the Mech- 
anical Equivalence of Heat!® he would have read to the British Association (had it 
been able to meet) in 1945; and by then little more than 25 years would have elapsed 
since the appearance of Sadi Carnot’s Réflexions.” That great event had occurred 
in Rankine’s childhood; it would have come five years after the eclipse which first 
afforded a test of Einstein’s theory. Dare we say that Carnot’s notions were less 
revolutionary ?—or absorbed less rapidly into the corpus of accepted theory, when 
we think of the work which William Thomson based on them and on the work of 
Mayer and of Joule? 

I cannot feel altogether sure that Rankine appreciated the full importance of 
what had been achieved by Carnot. In the historical sketch which prefaces his text- 
book on Heat Engines 18 he describes him as “son of the great Carnot”’, and the name 
occurs seldom in his chapter on the Principles of Thermodynamics, where these are 
presented as almost entirely due to Joule. (It was left for later writers—in particu- 
lar, J. A. Ewing and H. L. Callendar—to present the work of Carnot in clear perspec- 
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ve.) Quite certainly, Rankine was not inclined to minimize any debt owed to an 
arlier investigator: his scrupulous recognition of Clausius’ work is evidence of that. 
tut I would guess that his reading, for the most part, concentrated on British work 
n his fields of interest; and that this was a not uncommon tendency in his time. 

9. I shall say little of his work in Thermodynamics, for my knowledge of that 
bject goes no further than what Ewing’s books gave me when I read for my 


¥ 


‘ripos of 1910, and I have studied his Manual of the Steam Engine and other Prime 
overs mainly to gain an impression of his power of presentation. To be frank, I 
annot rate it highly—and have thanked my stars that Ewing’s books were written 
yefore I went up to Cambridge. But Rankine’s book lacks clarity, I think, not only 
secause the material was new but also because his interests had no bounds; not only 
ecause at the time no one could foresee in what directions theory would develop, 
‘ut because he found all directions interesting—no one ever went more blithely 
Hown the garden path’. Is he concerned to instil the doctrine that heat is a form 
f energy? Yes, in Chapter IIT of his Part III (for already 40 pages have been 
Fiven to General Mechanics, 258 to dynamometers and brakes, the strength of 
oilers and machine parts, the muscular power of men and oxen, of horses and mules, 
bo hydraulics and water-power, to windmills, to measurement of temperature, to 
Lombustion and to fuels). There (§240), having said that heat is not directly 
easurable, he makes an assertion hardly likely (I would think) to ease the task of 
n ordinary reader:—‘‘When a homogeneous substance is uniformly hot, every 
article of it is equally hot; and every particle is hot in virtue of a condition of its 
wn, and independently of forces exerted between it and other particles. These are 
ezets known by experience [italics mine], and they lead to the following consequence :— 
that when the actual heat of a homogeneous and uniformly hot substance is con- 
idered as a quantity made up of any number of equal parts, all those equal parts are 
imilarly circumstanced; and hence follows [my italics, again] The Second Law of 
Thermodynamics: . . . the effects of those parts in causing work to be performed are 
qual.” Having stated the Law, he expresses it in symbols; introduces the notions 
»f absolute temperature and specific heat (real and apparent); then makes a state- 
ent which must have left many readers puzzled as to whether they are to regard its 
ruth as demonstrated:—‘‘The amount of actual heat, expressed in units of work, 
which corresponds, in a given substance, to one degree of absolute temperature, is the 
real dynamical specific heat of that substance, and is a constant quantity for all 
emperatures.” How much simpler Clausius’ statement of the Second Law—the 
mpossibility, without an action of some external agency, of transferring heat from 
one body to another that is hotter? Ewing, though he says that the Manual’s pub- 
bi cation “formed an epoch’,!® also observes that Rankine stated the Second Law in 
form “‘neither easy to understand, nor obvious, as an experimental result, when 
Landerstood”’.2® I see it as the writing of a man tired by working overmuch. 
10. Suspecting this to be a judgement based on ignorance, I went on to study his 
ext-book Applied Mechanics,** where, I thought, I would ‘find the going easier’. 
But here too I am left wondering—despite my admiration of his industry—that in 
4, book intended for use by engineers, and termed in its preface “an elementary 
nanual”’, Rankine allowed his bent for ‘‘methodical classification” to make so hard 
he task of readers seeking help in particular problems. The nuggets are there; but 
now heavy the labour of mining them! The book may represent Rankine’s notion 
f “a compact form”; but a book that runs to more than 650 pages 1s not ininé! 

I found in it one thing I was seeking: namely, an “abridgement”’ of his paper ‘On 
he Stability of Loose Earth’ *? ( which Miller’s ‘Selection’ does not include). T knew 


- 
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(and have told tonight) what Saint-Venant and Timoshenko said about it; but now 
my aim was to learn what Rankine meant by abridgement. Hardly what we now 
take the term to mean, I think, for the shortening does not seem to me appreciable, — 
though some ‘‘Lemmata” put in to make the paper self-contained were transferred — 
to an earlier chapter of the manual (as is right, since their matter—the transformation 2 
of stress—has no special relation to earth-pressures). I have not counted words, but | 
I estimate that the later presentation is, if anything, longer. 

11. In both presentations Rankine claims to investigate frictional stability 
“without the aid of any artifice or assumption . . . such as Coulomb’s Wedge of - 
Least Resistance” : 23 yet he adduces ‘‘Moseley’s Principle of the Least Resistance” *4_ 
which he regards as “‘a general principle of statics’; and when (in his paper) he — 
attempts a general solution, he confronts the difficulty that it is not possible to 
distinguish (as the Principle requires) between “active” and “passive” forces—_ 
cause and effect. K. Terzaghi, reviewing Rankine’s and Coulomb’s work in the — 
light of modern tests, concludes that neither theory is acceptable, but credits ‘ 
Rankine’s with a “broader field of application’’.25 Timoshenko 26 seems to me to 
have revealed the reason of their failure: namely that both, by omitting to consider 
strains in their granular material, left the problem indeterminate and accordingly ~ 
insoluble—as problems in Strength of Materials were insoluble before Hooke’s 
enunciation of his Law. 

I have found nothing which suggests that Thomson ever took interest in this — 
work, but Karl Pearson discusses it both under ‘Rankine’ and ‘Saint-Venant’—I 
suppose, for the reason that subsequent investigators (and in particular Boussinesq, 
‘the most distinguished pupil of Saint-Venant’’) extended in ways that took account 
of strains. Saint-Venant, he tells us, recognized Rankine’s priority when M. Lévy, 
10 years later (1867), rediscovered some of his results.*” Boussinesq’s work (which 
was published in the same year as Lévy’s—in 1873,°° when Rankine was dead) 
Saint-Venant, having made comparison with experiment, pronounced to be an 
improvement on all that had gone before.?° 

Pearson’s own account of the Royal Society paper *? is restricted to those parts of 
it (the “Lemmata”’) which concern transformation of stress, and hence his History. 
He (like Timoshenko), derives the requisite formulae quite easily and briefly—calling 
them “elementary” as they were when he (but not when Rankine) wrote. He again 
refers to Rankine in his chapter on Boussinesq:*! giving Lévy credit (I am told, 
really due to Coulomb) for being the first to realize the importance of the conditions 
in the vicinity of a wall; citing a comment by Boussinesq on the hypothesis which 
(despite his preamble) Rankine used to solve his problem; and describing experiments 
made by Sir Benjamin Baker (and reported in the Inst. C.E.’s Proceedings of 1881) 
which indicated defects in Rankine’s theory. Sir George Darwin also made experi- 
ments (reported in 1883), and these Boussinesq discussed—not wholly to Karl 
Pearson’s satisfaction. (He ends his long account of Boussinesq’s achievements with 
the sentences:—“ . . . he has illustrated our subject by ingenious analysis rather 
than by special solutions” and ... “Like the majority of the leading French 
mathematicians, Boussinesq is as a rule lucid in his analysis, if occasionally wanting 
in physical touch.’’) 

Gilbert Cook, in a paper published some three months after his untimely death,** 
remarks on Rankine’s apparent lack of acquaintance with earlier work, and conjec- 
tures that he took but a fleeting interest in Soil Mechanics—that this, his only 
contribution, “was written to satisfy an intellectual impulse”. Cook, as I do, finds 
the exposition lacking in clarity, and has little doubt of Rankine’s having failed to 
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e (as Coulomb and Lévy did) that the conditions obtaining in the vicinity of a 
all are not (necessarily) those prevailing in the general mass. “He was fully 
ognisant of the property of cohesion, and its importance in a material such as clay, 
gut the stability due to it he regarded as temporary only, liable to destruction by 
mospheric action; and it would seem to be his view therefore that although his 

vestigations concerned an ideal material, it was one to which actually earth masses 
‘would tend to approach, and such error as resulted from the use of his formulae 
‘would be on the safe side.” 

|. 12. The view to which I am led by my consultation of these and of other authori- 
ties is that the merit of this, Rankine’s one contribution to Soil Mechanics, lies in his 
having recognized a problem (I have mentioned Saint-Venant’s admission of his 
priority), not in his having left that problem solved. What he did was to investigate 
‘the consequences of an assumed criterion of stability for granular material such as 
sand, analogous with a ‘yield criterion’ for metals which distort (as we now say) 
' plastically: namely, that the resultant stress on any plane must not have an inclina- 
‘tion to the normal greater than the material’s ‘angle of repose’. The investigation 
entailed an analysis of stress which (in two dimensions) is simple by modern standards 
—known to every engineering student—and it might have been presented more 
concisely. Buta century has elapsed since Rankine’s work was done: it appeared 
only 30 years after Navier’s general equations of elasticity.2 Any way, this part 
of his work (his ‘““Lemmata”) was done correctly and has stood unchallenged 
since. 

Almost certainly (and for a like reason) he overlooked another thing that we all 
realize today: that no criterion of the kind he postulated (that is, no one relation 
imposed on stress) by itself suffices for the solution of real problems—that account 
must be taken of displacements (strains). Had he recognized this, he might have 
recognized the likelihood of special conditions near a wall: having failed to do so, he 
was obliged to make the assumption (tacitly) that on every plane the resistance to 
sliding attains at all points simultaneously the limiting value which his theory contem- 
plates. (Coulomb, more than 80 years earlier (17 73),23 had made a like simplification, 
but on better grounds, I think.) Judged by analogy with what is known now about 
stress-concentrations, it is an assumption which may be dangerous. But again we 
have to remember that we have no right to judge work in the light of later knowledge. 
How could Rankine, for example, have been aware of the importance of interstitial 
(seepage) water? Let Terzaghi (to whom, mainly, Soil Mechanics owes this know- 
ledge) sum up the matter for us .—‘*. _ . the fundamental misconception . . . does 
not reside in the theories [Rankine’s and Coulomb’s] as such. It lies in the failure 
of the designers to consider the limitations on the validity of the theoretical results.” oe 

13. Of what I suppose to be Rankine’s greatest paper—‘On the Thermodynamic 
Theory of Waves of Finite Longitudinal Disturbance’ 25—the manual contains no 
like ‘abridgment’ (as was inevitable, since the paper came more than 10 years later), 
but some indications that his mind had turned in that direction as early as 1858 (the 
date of its preface).2® It may be studied in Miscellaneous Scientific Papers, being— 
unlike the one relating to Earth Pressures—among the 37 papers in Millar’s ‘Selec- 
tion’. 

Itis natural, I suppose, to be impressed most forcibly by work that by no stretch 
of imagination one can conceive of doing oneself? Anyway, if Rankine’s fame had 
to depend on one only of his 153 papers, this, as it seems to me, is the one that 
it should rest on. For here is a problem both recognized and solved: to determine 
in what circumstances a wave of compression or of rarefaction is transmitted without 
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change of type (if you like—what manner of sound will suffer no distortion when its 
intensity compares with the ‘blasts’ of 15 years ago?). Keep the voice down to a 
mannerly noise-volume, and any sound will get through a speaking-tube undistorted : 
that must have been known long before Rankine’s day. But what happens if we 
treat the air more roughly—when a piston initially at rest is moved suddenly into 
quiet gas contained within a straight and smooth-walled tube? That was the 
problem to which Rankine addressed himself—at the outset contemplating “any — 
substance, whether gaseous, liquid or solid, . . . the velocity of displacement of | 
the particles being so great that it is not to be neglected in comparison with the 
velocity of propagation”; and he saw that the substance cannot assume a continuous 
velocity-distribution—that no adiabatic process induced by pressure only can entail — 
a continuous change from one to another constant state. 
I have found no more lucid assessment of his paper than that which Lord Rayleigh — 
published in 1910,37 and in which, arguing that the entropy of a closed system cannot 
decrease, he showed ‘rarefaction shocks’ to be impossible in a perfect gas. (It is 
noteworthy that the same volume of Roy. Soc. Proceedings contains this and another — 
paper that reached like conclusions independently—the second of Sir Geoffrey — 
Taylor’s papers, and the one with which he won the Smith Prize of 1910.8) Rayleigh 
calls Rankine’s “a very remarkable investigation . . . which . . . has been much ~ 
neglected”; and adds, in a footnote, “I must take my share of the blame”. He 
supposes Rankine, when he composed his paper, to have been unacquainted with the 
writings of his predecessors; but adds ‘‘. . . in a supplement he notices the work of 
Poisson, Stokes, Airy and Earnshaw” (not that of Riemann). Hugoniot, he says, 
“though he covers to a great extent the same ground, makes no reference to Stokes, — 
Earnshaw, Riemann or Rankine”. His own review (as always) shows exhaustive ; 
reading and makes scrupulous attributions.*® A 
I have been greatly helped by his very clear account, for Rankine’s paper is by no + 
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means easy reading. It starts by introducing a concept—mass-velocity—which in a 
supplement he asserts to be ‘‘new, so far as I know” and “‘to have great advantages 
in point of simplicity”: namely, m, the mass of matter affected in unit time, which 
must have the same value everywhere, in a disturbance propagated without change 
of type. Rankine suggests somatic velocity as an alternative name for it, and ex- 
presses it in terms not of density but of its reciprocal—which he terms bulkiness and — 
denotes by S. Rayleigh (who uses v in place of Rankine’s 8) effects a simplification 
by bringing the wave to rest; as also does Taylor in his contemporaneous study *8“—a 
remarkable note which, in the compass of 6 pages, answers Stokes’ query (regarding — 
the possibility of discontinuities) in the same sense as Rayleigh, and derives an 
estimate of the thickness of shock waves in air. 

Next, by a somewhat lengthy process, Rankine derives an equation that Earnshaw 
had obtained, expressing the constancy of his (p + mS); and remarks that “no 
substance yet known satisfies it between finite limits in a disturbance occurring 
either isothermally or adiabatically, consequently during the disturbance there must 
be both change of temperature and heat-conduction”. (Here, Rayleigh remarks: 
“even under Boyle’s Law viscosity is competent to endow a wave with permanency,.”) 
How, then, can the equation be satisfied? How much heat must be transferred ? 
This question Rankine resolved in general terms, for any substance before (§9) he 
completed his solution in a special case—the perfect gas which had been so much 
discussed in recent years (he himself, in 1850, had related its specific heats)—and 
obtained (§11) the necessary relation, which shows that waves of finite condensation 
are propagated faster, waves of finite rarefaction more slowly, than an infinitesimal 
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di turbance. There is a definite lower limit to the velocity in a rarefaction wave, 

+ no upper limit to the velocity in a wave of condensation. 

But now comes a slip to which Rayleigh drew attention. The conditions of 
permanency require a definite transfer of heat by conduction, and heat cannot be 
thus transferred except from a hotter body to a colder; consequently no possible type 
of motion is reversible, and this consideration should have led Rankine to exclude 
periodic waves, also (as Rayleigh finds in a detailed study) waves of rarefaction—as 
‘entailing a transfer which would violate the second law of thermodynamics. But 
here again we have to remember when Rankine wrote. The objection can hardly have 
l been realized by Thomson either, or he would have seen it as disposing of rarefaction 
“waves more summarily than the fact (which Rankine tells us he had pointed out) of 
their being mathematically unstable. Taylor observes that neither Stokes nor 
‘Hugoniot nor C. V. Burton seem to have noticed that their equations relate to a 
motion which is irreversible. z 

14. Of Rankine’s papers on Waves, Stream-Lines, Propellers, and the Lines of 
Ships, five are included in the Miscellaneous Papers; but of these I have not time to 
speak tonight, or of his Report on the Design and Construction of Masonry Dams—a 
severely ‘practical’ discussion, now in large part outdated.4° This last appeared 
in the year of his death—too late for inclusion in Applied Mechanics. (It will call for 
notice at a discussion planned to take place next month in London,*! of the Dokan 
Dam now under construction in Iraq.) 
Indeed, I must make an end of this survey, for my time is all but done. Of its 
utter inadequacy no one is better aware than I: yet how could so great a mass of 
books and papers, so many pages of closely-reasoned argument, be summarized 
within one hour? That I have ‘spot-lighted’ two or three items of Rankine’s 
enormous output I justify on the ground that a complete review would entail not one 
lecture but a course! Equally I have had to focus attention on one or two facets of 
a many-sided personality, and I make no apology for having chosen those which 
seem brightest to my eyes. Of his writings, some still have value, others in course 
of time have been superseded: no man when he writes can foresee the course of 
Science. Of his influence on engineering there can be no doubt whatever; and 
believing that a man’s influence derives from the aims which he sets himself, I went 
back yet again to his Applied M echanics. 

For the substance of its preface,*# as I said earlier, is the dissertation which, in 
obedience to your Senate, Rankine delivered at his installation; but translated from 
the Latin in which he spoke it, so within my comprehension. Its theme is “the evil 
influence (. . . the ghost of a defunct fallacy of the ancient Greeks and of the 
mediaeval schoolmen) of the supposed inconsistency of theory and practice upon 
speculative science’’, which ‘although much less conspicuous than it was in the 
ancient and middle ages, is still occasionally to be traced”. “This it is which .. . 
leads scientific men” (he says) “sometimes . . - to state the results of really im- 
portant investigations on practical subjects in a form too abstruse for ordinary use.” 
(“This, but not this only”’, one of his readers would interpose, having wrestled with 
a number of his presentations.) But (he continues) its influence is “most fatal” on 
the practice of mechanics and engineering. Too often the strength and stability of 
a structure, which should result from skilful arrangement of its parts, are “supplied 
by means of clumsy massiveness, and of lavish expenditure of material, labour and 
money”. Finally he writes of the unscientific inventor:—“. . . perpetual motion, 
or to speak more accurately, the inexhaustible source of power, is . . . the subject 


of several patents in each year.” 
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A surprisingly doleful picture of the British engineering in his time, when its 
fame, we had thought, was world-wide! But later the picture brightens:—“. . . at 
the present time those evils show a decided tendency to decline . . . and that. . . 
harmony of theoretical and practical knowledge . . . which in former times was 
confined to a few remarkable individuals, now tends to become more generally — 
diffused.” He goes on to list Chairs instituted “‘with a view to promote the diffusion: 
of that kind of skill . . . in the two Colleges of the University of London, in the | 
University of Dublin, in the three Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
and in this University of Glasgow’’. Here he draws a parallel with Medicine which 
I have sometimes remarked on; also with the British Association (less than 25 years: | 


Association, this class of Engineering and Mechanics is to those of Physics and | 
Mathematics in the University.” 3 

15. Finally, “it being admitted that Theoretical and Practical Mechanics are in 
harmony”’, he goes on to consider in what ways their differences should be reflected — 
in their modes of instruction. As always, he begins with classification: —‘. . . three 
kinds: purely scientific knowledge,—purely practical knowledge—and that inter- 
mediate knowledge which . . . arises from understanding the harmony of theo ym 
and practice.” He sets out the aim of each—at more length, perhaps, than we now 
would deem appropriate; giving this as the aim of the third (which I term Engineering — 
Science) :—“‘It qualifies the student to . . . adapt his designs to situations to which 
no existing example affords a parallel”; and emphasizing that this requirement calls: | 
for skills of a different kind from what pure science demands:—“In theoretical 
science, the question is—What are we to think? . . . But in practical science the 
question is —What are we todo? . . . we cannot allow our machines and our works — 
of improvement to wait for the advancement of science; and if existing data are 
insufficient to give an exact solution . . ., that approximate solution must be acted 
upon which the best data attainable show to be the most probable.” It is the last . 
point he makes before a peroration very much to the taste, I would think, of a 5 
Victorian audience though perhaps a trifle flamboyant, judged by the standards of — 
today. He ends with an eloquent tribute to James Watt. : 

16. I have quoted at this length from the dissertation, because it- states so 
clearly what Rankine made his aims when he moved from “purely practical know- 
ledge”, his second category, to his third—which I would term engineering science, 
Could our own aims be stated better ?—or the qualities that we should try to give our 
teaching? “. .. As far as is possible, mathematical intricacy ought to be avoided 

. simplicity is of the first importance. . . . An algebraical formula should only 

be employed when its shortness and simplicity are such as to render it a clearer 
expression of a proposition or rule than common language would be, and when there 
is no difficulty in keeping the thing represented by each symbol constantly before 
the mind.” bs 

Did Rankine achieve these aims? In respect of clarity, I cannot think so, unless 
—as I have said it ought to do—our assessment is based on the standards of his time. 
I do believe that in this regard the teaching of engineering science has improved in 
the intervening century; that students today, though they have more ground to 
cover, face a lighter task than they would have had to do had teachers not faced 
squarely their task of presentation. I have paid incidental tribute to J. A. Ewing’s 
writings—a pleasure to read, whether technical or ‘popular’; and I would also pay 
my tribute to C. E. Inglis, than whom I have never heard a better lecturer in his 
chosen field. Engineers are also in debt, T think, to men like Lamb and Love who, 
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hough they wrote for mathematicians, would seem to have kept the needs of 
ngineers in mind ; and, in my judgement, most of all to Rayleigh, whose Collected 
Papers, bought many years ago, I treasure as an ultimate standard of perfection. 
dis fifty working years (1869-1919) seem to me to have been the time in which— 
Jong with much else—clear scientific presentation was achieved. One is tempted 
no look for explanations. 

17. I will hazard one tonight. Since Rankine’s time, I think, men have come to 
pee that this third kind of engineering is a ‘border-line’ subject, and that help in it 
an be found outside its frontiers. I myself for some 45 years, now, have watched 
is tendency. (For example, men concerned with stability of structures are all 
ramiliar now with ‘Rayleigh’s principle’, and they have sought their knowledge at 2 
he fountain-head (his Theory of Sound) on the advice of their engineering teachers. 
“No teacher advised me to do so, nor any of my books, when in 1910, I chose Elastic 
Stability as the topic of a fellowship dissertation.) 

I do not suppose that Rankine advised his students to read the original papers of 
William Thomson—or that he would have been wise to do so, for Thomson too 
| often find lacking in clarity (and I think I have read in Sylvanus Thompson’s Life 
[hat his lectures could also be ‘hard going’)? Stokes too, though not obscure, 
eems to me over-deliberate—not to say verbose; and Clerk Maxwell, I understand, 
und Oliver Heaviside set their work out in ways that delayed full appreciation of it. 
i suspect that ‘leisureliness’ was a characteristic of their time, not of Rankine in 
narticular—though harder things have been said of his writings than of theirs. 
KXelvin’s considered judgement I have quoted: Karl Pearson supports it, writing (of a 
memoir published in the year of Rankine’s death): “. . . like nearly all Rankine’s 
papers, extremely suggestive, and rich in terminology, amounting in this case to very 
annecessary verbosity”.4* Of his books, Timoshenko (dealing with his Applied 
Mechanics) writes: —‘‘In his work Rankine prefers to treat each problem first in its 
nost general form and only later does he consider various particular cases which may 
e of some practical interest. Rankine’s adoption of this method of writing makes 
s books difficult to read, and they demand considerable concentration of the 
reader.”’44 , ee 3 

Yet he adds:—‘‘Even now they are not completely superseded.” And Karl 
Pearson summarizes:—“Such works as these of Rankine’s and Weisbach separate 
wery distinctly the first decade of our half-century from the previous thirty years. 
The step to them from books of the type of Tredgold’s is very great and marks the 
beginning of the era of ‘technical education’.”45 Finally, here is a modern assess- 
iment of Rankine by an engineer most qualified to judge (dear Gilbert Cook) :— 
'*He is acknowledged as one of the great pioneers in the movement to bring the 
owerful resources of mathematics and physical science to the practical problems of 
the engineer. It is to his efforts chiefly that we owe the success achieved in the 
struggle, in the nineteenth century, to give engineering an honourable place among 
he studies of our universities. Rankine embodied in himself that extremely rare 
iif not unique combination of a professional engineer of wide experience, a mathe- 
natician and physicist of the greatest distinction, and an exponent of unusual 
ipower of the ideas and principles which constitute the framework round which 
2246 


engineering science is built. 
18. Each and all of the views I have cited accord with what I have felt in the 


course of my own reading. What I could not feel to be right, on an occasion such as 
his, was to give and to quote only laudatory opinions. Again I say, to make a true 
assessment we must study the ethos of the times in which Rankine worked. Only so 
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shall we come to a full appreciation of what he did in transforming a practical cra 
to what engineering is today—an admixture of art and science. { 

In some ways he was fortunate; for even he and William Thomson, were they still 
active, could not now stake the claims they staked a century ago. The seams have 
been worked too thoroughly, more spade-work has to be done before a man can hope — 
to find something new; though the tools now are more powerful, so that reading 
Rankine’s papers one is struck, alternately, by his flashes of intuition and by the 
cumbrousness of the arguments that express them. One feels as when in face of © 
some piece of Cyclopean masonry. How rudimentary the means! But, with our so. 
vastly more powerful engines, what have we built that will bear comparison? 
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Professor A. J. S. Pippard, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Richard 
Southwell, recalled that when he had been an undergraduate his old Professor, — 
Robert Muir Ferrier, had reserved a special tone of voice and, he thought, a special : 
attitude of mind when referring to Rankine. He had always given Rankine his full © 
name—William John Macquorn Rankine—and always referred to him as “that great 
man”. There was no doubt that his professor had had a veneration for Rankine — 
which he had passed on to his students. : 

Professor Pippard said that he, for one, had always felt that Rankine was one of 
the great giants of his period, and of any period, in engineering science. A few years 
ago, just after the war, he had had a slight thrill when the Librarian at the Imperial 
College Engineering Library had come to him one day and said that, in turning over 
some of Unwin’s books, he had unearthed a short note from Rankine to Unwin, 
stuck in the miscellaneous collected papers of Rankine. The note was not much in 
itself, but it showed that even the great could slip up on occasion. It read:— 


“59, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow 
23 June, 1869 

Dear Sir, 

I beg you will accept my best thanks for the volume you have been so kind as 
to send me. I shall value it highly and read it with much interest. 

I have also to thank you for having pointed out the oversight in Figures 59, 
60 and 61 of my book on prime movers. The difference of dimensions, however, 
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was not so great as you suppose, for the scale of Figure 59 is goo and that of 
_ Figure 60 is 33>. 
a T am, dear Sir, 
: Yours, © 
W. Macquorn Rankine.” 


So even the great ones slipped up over scales! 

Sir Richard Southwell had given them what, from his own knowledge of 
Rankine’s work, he considered to be a very just estimate of that work and of 
_ the man. He thought that anyone who had tried to read Rankine would have 
no doubt about the justness of Sir Richard’s judgement as to the obscurity. 
He had tried to read a few of Rankine’s papers, and they were certainly that. 

This estimate came from a man who had himself in no small manner contri- 
buted to engineering science today. At the beginning of the meeting they had 
heard of Sir Richard’s contributions and his work—his first work on elastic 
stability, followed by a long series of papers on elasticity; and then, in more 
recent years, his completely new relaxation procedure put him into the front 
rank of engineering scientists. It had indeed been a very great privilege to 
hear the opinion of a man of that calibre upon one of his predecessors of 100 
years ago. 

He had very great pleasure in proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
Rankine Memorial Lecturer. 


The vote of thanks was accorded with acclamation, and the meeting termi- 
nated. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
‘Monday, 16 January 1956 


WILLIAM KELLY WALLACE, C.B.E., 
President, in the Chair 


The notice convening the meeting was taken as read. 


The President stated that the meeting had been seiner ee by twenty-four Cor 5 
porate Members under By-Law 103. 


The following Resolution was moved by Mr W. 8. Catiow, and seconded by 
M. T. Shaw: 


Examination or other examinations recognized by the Council as giving exemption — 
thereto. Such is contrary to modern practice and tends to lessen the professional — 
status of Chartered Civil Engineers when compared with that of Corporate Members 
of other Professional Institutions. * 
“In accordance with para. 117 of the By-laws and Regulations the Council are 
directed to take action to alter or revoke these By-laws and Regulations to this 
effect and in particular to revoke sub-paras 3 (iii) (B) and (C).” z 
The following amendment to the Resolution was moved by Sir Arthur Whitaker, | 
and seconded by Mr J. H. W. Turner: : 
“This meeting of Corporate Members of The Institution of Civil Engineers requests 4 
the Council to consider whether the existing By-laws governing election direct to 
full Membership are out of date and, if so, to make proposals to amend them.” : 


| 

The following took part in the discussion: ¢ 

Mr N. E. M. Bryden Mr H. R. Lupton ; 

Mr H. Shirley Smith Mr B. J. Thorpe 

Mr E. F. Hope-Jones Professor A. W. Skempton 

Dr H. Q. Golder Mr P. G. K. Knight 

Mr D. N. Mitchell Dr T. P. O'Sullivan 

Mr G. A. Phillips Mr A. 8. Quartermaine 

Mr F. Newhouse Mr J. H. Jellett 

Mr H. F. Cronin Mr H. P. T. Lind 

Mr A. C. Hartley Sir Herbert Manzoni 


A vote was taken upon the amendment by a show of hands, and the Chairman 
declared that the amendment had been carried by 183 votes to 41. 


| 


DLINGTON, ALEO. 
oapon, RonaLp STEPHENSON. 
ammuToN, Bast Lona, M.A., M.A.I. 


1.C.E. 

woop, RocEr Jamss, B.Sc. (Birming- 

ham), Stud.1.C.E. 

spin, Brian Hetiiweit, B.Sc.(Eng.) 

(London), Stud.I.C.E. 

AyLIFFE, NorMAN RicHaRD, B.Se. (Dur- 

ham). 

Back, Paut ApRIAN AUCHMUTY, B.Se. 

(Cape Town). 

RBARRELL, JOHN LEONARD, Stud.I.C.E. 

BARRETT, BRIAN ALBERT. 

Barry, MionarL Aveustine, B.E. (Na- 
tional). 

Bazuey, Reornatp Cuaries, B.Eng. 

(Liverpool), Stud.I.C.E. 

SBncKETT, Derrick, B.Se.(Eng.) (London), 
Stud.I.C.E. 

Snppow, JosprpH Derek Harvey, Stud. 
L.C.E. 

ni, DerEK CHARLES HENRY, Stud.LC.E. 

nvis, Wu114M Jamus, B.E. (New Zea- 
land). 

S3HoGaL, BaLwant Srinau, B.Sc. (Wales). 

3 aoKx, Marrrn Morris, Stud.1.C.E. 

31ack, Ronatp, Stud.LC.E. 

'3LANCHARD, JOHN CLIFFORD, B.Sc.(Eng.) 

(London). 

REW, REGINALD GIBSON, B.Sc. (Glasgow). 

3r1an-Boys, Kurru CHARLES, Stud. I.C.E. 

Brown, LEONARD, B.Sc. (Durham), Stud. 
I.C.E. 

Bunoz, ANTHONY JOSEPH, B.Sc.(Eng.) 


(London), Stud.I.C.E. 
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' ORDINARY MEETING 
| 17 January, 1956 
WILLIAM KELLY WALLACE, C.B.E., President, in the Chair. 


The Council reported that they had recently transferred to the class of 


Members 


SmirH, JoHN GERALD. 
Taytor, OLiver Mipetey, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Wortu, Ropert Epwarp Jamus, B.Sc. 


(Dublin). (Eng.) (London). 
Morrison, Matcotm Hatey, B.Sc. (Hdin- 
burgh). J 
nd had admitted as 
Graduates 
.ADNESEN, Lars, B.Sc. (Durham), Stud. Burrows, Epwin Raymonp, B.Eng. 


(Liverpool), Stud.I.C.E. 

CAMPBELL, JoHN WiLtIam Epwiy, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) (London), Stud.I.C.E. 

Carrer, Jonn Lister, Stud.I.C.E. 

Cuva Neo Cuvan, Stud.1.C.E. 

Cooks, Patrick JoserH, B.E. (National). 

Danpury, MicuarL Fraser, B.Sc. (Bir- 
mingham), Stud.I.C.E. 

Deans, Kennetu Joun, B.Sc.(Eng.) (Lon- 
don), Stud.I.C.E. 

Diox, Davip, B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Stud. 
I.C.E. 


Durra-Munst, TusHar Kant, B.E. 
(Calcutta), Stud.I.C.E. 
Durron, Kerra Epmunp, B.Sc.(Eng.) 


(London), Stud.1.C.E. 

Eastman, REGINALD Bryan Howarp. 

Epwarps, Davin Esroourt, B.Sc. (Bir- 
mingham), Stud.I.C.E. e 

Exits, Net MENZIES, Stud.I.C.E. 

Evans, Jonn Lyn Suwon, Stud.1.C.E. 

FreRNANDO, THANTULAGE OBESIRI Piya- 
DASA, B.Se.(Eng.) (London). 

Fincoam, JOHN GORDON. 

¥iesuer, Erto Bryan, Stud.1.C.E. 

Garnet, Joun Baron, B.Sc.(Eng.) (Lon- 
don), Stud.I.C.E. 

Guar, Davin, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London). 

Gippy, Rupert Norman, B.E. (National). 

Gruss, Kenneta Peter, B.Se.(Eng.) 
(London), Stud.1.C.E. 

Gunatiakn, Mustryack Don CaRouis, 
B.Sc. (Ceylon). 


‘ 
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GUNAWARDHANA, HaTHAMUNAGE DON 
Tupor Davy Niat Tissa, B.Sc.(Eng.) 
(London). 

Harris, Davin Howarp, B.Sc.(Eng.) 
(London), Stud.I.C.E. 

Hartwey, [an Frnuay. 

Hawkins, FREDERICK JOHN, Stud.I.C.E. 

Hemnin, [An Water, B.Se.(Eng.) (Lon- 
don), Stud.I.C.E. 

Henperson, Rocrer Sypney, B.A. (Can- 


tab). 

aly Jonn MicHart Somersort, Stud. 
L.C.E. 

Hooxrss, Barrie Scort, Stud.I.C.E. 

Horr, Herpert AprIan, B.Sc. (Hdin- 
burgh). 

Jaconpson, MicHaEeL Ropert, Stud.I.C.E. 

JzEssuP, BRIAN JOSEPH. 

Kertty, Jack Werstery, B.Sc. (Belfast), 
Stud.1.C.E. 

Kryessury, Corry Haron, 
(Sheffield), Stud.1.C.E. 

Kuvuru, Davin Jonn, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London). 

KUMARAKULATUNGAM, RAJARATNAM Ra- 
JAMANICKAM, B.Sc. (Ceylon). 

Lzune Trne-Kurt, B.Sc. (Hong Kong). 

Lewis, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, B.Sc. (Eng.) 
(London). 

LzuysHon, RaymMonp WHITFIELD, 
(Wales), Stud.1.C.E. 

Lock, Lionet GroreGe, Stud.I.C.E. 

Low Srnec Cuoy, Stud.I.C.E. 

Lowe, Pretrr Rogin, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London). 

McCattum, Doucras Matcortm, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) (Natal). 

MacDonatp, Donatp FRANCIS XAVIER, 
B.A., B.A.I. (Dublin). 

Macxts, Greores, B.Sc. (Glasgow). 

Maruvur, Santosh Kumar, M.A.Se. (Tor- 
onto). 

Mead, Joun Haypon. 

Mean, Peter ArtTuour, Stud.I.0.E. 

Metiors, Paut Epwiy, Stud.I.0.E. 

MorcGan, GERALD JOHN, Stud.I.C.E. 

NARASIMHAN, SAMPATHTENGAR, B.E. (My- 
sore). 

NEWBERY, 
(Adelaide). 

Parmer, Durnnis, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London), 
Stud.1.C.E. 

Pau, Puiu, B.Se.(Eng.) (London). 


and had admitted as 


B.Eng. 


B.Sc. 


MaxwEtt CHARLES, B.E. 


ADMISSIONS 


Purrrs, Mionart THurston, B.Sc.(Eng.) 
(London), Stud.1.C.E. : 
Proxerina, Davip, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London). 
PinnELL, Davip Brvay, Stud.I.C.E. 
Porn, Epwin Joun, B.Sc. (Wales). 


LC.E. ' 
Ricumonp, Brian, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London). — 
Rirxmnp, Crom Moszty, B.Sc. (Hdin- 

burgh), Stud.I.C.H. 
RoseERtTson, Witt1AM ALLAN, B.Sc. (Glas 


gow). 
Romm, Groreer, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London). D 
Roraans, Jonn Assert, B.Se.(Eng.) — 
(London). >, 
Rowe, Kenneta, Stud.I.C.k. 
Rowand, PetTER JoHN Howarp, B.Sc. 
(Eng.) (London), Stud.I.C.E. 
RupotreH, Rosin pE Vrwrers, B.A, 
(Cantab.). ’ 
Ruz, JOHN REGINALD, Stud.I.C.E. 
RyYDzZEWSKI, JANUSZ Ryszarp, B.Sc. (Cape 
Town). ; 
Sacor, Davin Huau, B.Se.(Eng.) (London), 
SAUNDERS, CHARLES Gwyn, B.Sc.(Eng.' 
(London). ’ 
Scangs, MicHann Boyor, 
(London), Stud.I.C.E. 4 
SHaw, Nevitiz, B.Sc.(Eng.) (London), 
Stud.I.C.E. 
SmirH, ALAN Gipson, B.Se.Tech. 
chester). : . 
Smyru, WILLIAM WHAN KEnnepy, B.Agm 
B.A.I. (Dublin). 
THORPE, JOHN EpwIn. “al 
Topps, FREDERICK DONALD. > 
TREMELLING, JOHN VIVIAN, Stud.L.C.E. 
TuRNER, Rosin Exxiorr, B.Sc. (Glasgow). 
Wurtz, Peter James, B.Sc.(Eng.) (Lon- 
don), Stud.1.C.E. | 
WIJETUNGE, CLEMENT JAYATISSA, B.Se. | 
(Eng.) (London). 
: 
: 
: 


B.Se.(Eng. 


(Man- 
% 


Wittett, Davip Caries, B.Sc.(Eng.) 
(London), Stud.I.0.E. ; 

WILLMENT, Roger Epwarp, B.A. (Can- 
tab.), Stud.1.C.E. 

Witson, AntHony Joun, Stud.1.C.E. 

Woop, Aan AnpREW, B.Eng. (Sheffield). 

Wricut, Davin Eric, B.Sc. (Nottingham), 
Stud.1.C.E. 


Students : 


ABERNETHY, CHARLES LINDSAY. 
ADPEKOLA, ADEWALE OKRE. 
AHMAD, MUSTAFA BIN, 

Aut, Symp ArsHAD. 

ALLMAN, JOHN HERBERT, 
ARMITAGE, Frep Huan. 
ARNOLD, PETER JAMES. 
ATKINSON, Prrer Davin. 


AtTEsLIs, Kyr1acos JoHn. 
ATTRIDGE, HENRY GRAHAM, 
Baker, JOHN GRAHAM. 

Barnes, ALLAN Ropert Sottoway. 
Broxerrt, RicHarp Epwarp. 
Brneurat, ALrrEp JosErH, 
Bisnor, GRAHAM, 

Buarr, Dayip Haminron, 


ONDZI, MICHAEL ARKORFUL. 

BROWN, ALLAN FRANCIS. 

ROWN, WILLIAM Irvine Scort. 

AMPBELL, GEORGE. 
JANVIN, REGINALD WILLIAM. 

x ALEXANDER Dovuaeias 

ICHAKRABARTI, SANTANU KUMAR, 
HAPMAN, MicHAEL ANTHONY. 

HATTERJEER, ATUL CHANDRA. 

aiu Prtrer Carr-Ho. 

HUBB, EDWARD ARTHUR. 

LARKE, MIcHAEL HAROLD. 

OATES, STEPHEN CEDRIC. 

OoPER, ARTHUR HowaRrp. 

OUTIE, MARTIN GEORGE. 

YRAGG, ROGER. 

UBITT, GEOFFREY HaMiLTON. 

UMMING, JAMES Mark. 

CuTHBERT, COLIN. 

DANEE, KrISHAN GOPAL. 

Davies, Gwyn. 

Davies, YANN MERVYN. 

| Dz, Boaxtr Kumar. : 

DucKkEr, JAMES. 

| Epwarps, Perr Luoyp. 

| ELVER, JOHN. 

' Evison, Parre Carr. 

Foprn, MicHArL JAMES. 

_Forp, MicuarL HERBERT. 

Forpycer, Hrcror INGLIS. 

Fow1is, RoppRT Malcom. 

Garpner, RicHaRD Prinetz McKay. 

Gover, MicHAEL ANTHONY. 

Goprrery, JoHN REGINALD. 

GotpBeRG, Net Bargin. 

Groves, Pavut RoBrnson. 

Hannant, Rosin BRUCE. 

/HarpiMent, PETER WILLIAM. 

Harpwick, THomas RUSSELL. 
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The following Paper was presented for discussion and, on the motion of the | 
President, the thanks of the Institution were accorded to the Authors. d 


Paper No. 6113 


THE EXPERIMENTAL AND MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF 

ARCH DAMS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DOKAN 
byes 

* Professor Deryck Norman de Garrs Allen, M.A., : 

<a Letitia Chitty, M.A., A.M.LLC.E., : 

Professor Alfred John Sutton Pippard, M.B.E., D.Sc., M.LC.E., F -R.S., 

and & 

: 


Roy Thomas Severn, Ph.D. 


SYNOPSIS a 


The Paper describes an investigation of the design for the Dokan dam carried out for 
Messrs Binnie, Deacon & Gourley, Consulting Engineers to the Government of Iraq 
Development Board. Tan 3 

The stress analysis of an arch dam is a problem of considerable complexity and demands” 
lengthy computation. The most elaborate treatment so far published is due to the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and is known as the “trial load’? method. Its successful 
application requires a stafi of experienced computers, and since these were not available 
a completely different approach was made which resulted in a new combined analytical 
and experimental treatment of a very difficult problem. 

The process known as “‘ relaxation ”’ enables mathematical equations to be solved numeri- | 
cally to any desired degree of accuracy, and although no three-dimensional problem com- — 
parable in difficulty with the arch dam had hitherto been attempted, a skilled team at — 
the Imperial College was prepared to undertake the mathematical part of the study. 

The exact elastic equations for the dam were formulated in terms of displacements — 
instead of the more usual stress functions, and were solved by relaxation. To obtain an 
approximate answer within a reasonable time it was assumed at first that the dam was 
a section of a complete cylinder, with a wall of the same profile as the dam at its greatest 
depth. Symmetry of structure and loading then enabled certain terms in the equations 
to be neglected and the problem was reduced to one of two-dimensional stress. This 
calculation, which became known as the “tumbler”’ solution, was, however, insufficiently 
accurate on account of abutment effects, and a complete three-dimensional relaxation 
analysis was undertaken. 

To obtain guidance upon the behaviour of the dam and also to check numerical results 
of computations, scale models of the dam were cast in rubber and systematically studied. 
The models were loaded by water, and the low value of Young’s modulus for the rubber 
made it possible to measure with considerable accuracy displacements on both faces of 
the dam in three mutually perpendicular directions. 

Calculations were made of the stresses due to gravity loads and water pressure acting 
separately and also of those due to variations in temperature. 

The dam will be built as a number of separate monoliths and stresses due to gravity 
will not be affected by arch action, which can only operate after contraction joints are 
grouted. Relaxation calculation of these gravity stresses confirmed the results of an 
earlier investigation that the assumption of a linear distribution of stress on horizontal 


* Professor Allen is Professor of Applied Mathematics, University of Sheffield, 
Miss Chitty is Lecturer (Research Assistant), Department of Civil Engineering 
Imperial College. . 1 
Professor Pippard is Head of the Department of Civil Engineering, Imperial College. 
Dr Severn was formerly Lecturer in Mathematics, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 
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ctions gives results very close to those obtained by exact analysis. Stresses due to 
water pressure were determined from the full three-dimensional analysis, and those due 
0 variations of temperature by the tumbler analysis for the centre section of the dam, 
md by a more conventional encastré arch-rib analysis for the abutments. 

The stresses throughout the dam for the various conditions of loading are exhibited in 
series.of diagrams, and a comparison is made between the results of the experimental 
nd analytical determinations of displacements. The mathematical arguments relating 
the relaxation treatment are given in the Appendix. 


| 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Tue Paper describes an investigation made in the Imperial College of Science and 
‘Technology, London, for Messrs Binnie, Deacon & Gourley, Consulting Engineers to 
the Development Board of the Government of Iraq, in connexion with the design 
of a large concrete arch dam which is now under construction at Dokan on the Lesser 
‘Zab River. 
The work, carried out partly in the Department of Civil Engineering and partly 
‘in the Relaxation Division of the Department of Mathematics, was begun in January 
1952 and took rather more than 3 years to complete. 

Since it was essential that the contract drawings for the dam should be completed 
‘by a specific date, a number of problems which arose out of the work were necessarily 
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Fic. 2._DEVELOPED SECTION ALONG VERTICAL WATER FACE, SHOWING GRID REFERENCE 
SYSTEMS 
left for future study. It is not claimed, therefore, that this Paper provides answers 
to more than a few of the many questions presented by arch dams in general; it does, 
however, describe a new mathematical and experimental approach to such questions, 
and one which supplied the essential information for the design of Dokan dam. 
This dam is to be of concrete with a constant radius of 120 m at the water face. A 
developed elevation of this face is shown in Fig. 2 and the profile of greatest poy 
in Fig. 5. Fig. 1, facing p. 208, is from a photograph of a model of a pepe 
design placed in the correctly contoured valley and gives a general impression of the 
scheme. It also serves to define certain dimensions and terms used in the Paper. 

After excavation of the valley the lower half of the dam structure will a4 a 
nearly geometrically symmetrical about the vertical plane through oe in a ee i 
Model experiments, to be described later, emphasized this point and indicate 
clearly that the dam behaved elastically as a symmetrical structure. 
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The Dokan Valley consists of limestone and dolomite. The arch proper rests on 
a substantial concrete block; its upper part abuts against the concrete of gravity 
wing walls, and the lower part directly on the dolomite. Nowhere does the arch 
come into direct contact with the limestone. 


a 


THE THEORETICAL PROBLEM OF THE ARCH DAM 


Suppose that a dam of circular-arc plan form and constant height simply rests in — 
a valley and has no shear connexion with the base or abutments, which are for the 
moment considered to be rigid. Under the action of gravity forces and water 
pressure all vertical sections are similarly stressed and it is only necessary to deter- 
mine the values of the stresses at every point in one such vertical section to obtain 
a complete solution; the stress system will consist of vertical stresses, complementary 
shearing stresses in the plane of the section, and tangential or hoop stresses. If, 
however, the base is assumed to be rigidly connected to the foundation, the problem > 
is complicated by the imposition of this extra constraint which entails the develop- 
ment of radial shearing stresses between the base of the dam and the rigid foundation. 
All elementary vertical strips are now in the same condition as that assumed in the 
analysis of a gravity dam idealized for design purposes with, however, the addition © 
of hoop stresses. 

The assumptions made so far allow the end sections of both dams to slide relatively 
to the abutments, but, whilst the first dam can also slide on the foundation, the 
second cannot do so and will deflect as a cantilever about the fixed base. If, in 
addition to the base fixing, the dam is connected to the rigid abutment rock, all — 
movements of the end sections will be prevented, the state of stress will again be — 
modified, and elementary vertical strips will no longer all behave similarly. 

The centre strip of the idealized dam thus connected to foundation and abutments 
will, from considerations of symmetry, be free from shearing forces on its vertical 
faces. The end sections will, however, be subjected to shears, and there will be a 
steady transition from the state of stress existing at the centre section to that at 
the abutments. A complete stress analysis now demands the determination of 
component stresses at all points in the structure and not simply those in one typical 
vertical section. ; 

The practical problem is generally considerably more complicated than that of the 
idealized structure outlined, since few valleys are of constant depth and most -are 
irregular and unsymmetrical. If a dam in such a valley is assumed to be divided 
into a number of elementary vertical strips each of which is analysed on the assump- 
tion that the vertical faces are free from shear stresses, the resulting strains will be 
incompatible, i.e., the strained vertical face of one section will not be exactly the 
same shape as the contiguous face of the adjacent section. In the actual structure, 
strain compatibility is attained by the development of shearing stresses between 
adjacent strips. 

Another complication arises from the fact that the bed-rock is not rigid but has 
elastic properties which are not usually very accurately known. They may vary, 
perhaps considerably, from point to point, but even if they were known to be uniform, 
the strains in an irregular abutment mass due to loads transmitted through the dam 
could not be accurately calculated; yet upon these strains will depend the stresses, 
not only in the abutments and foundations but to a certain extent in the dam itself. 

So far it has been tacitly assumed that the only factors contributing to the stresses 
in an arch dam are its weight and the water pressure, but the effects of temperature 
variations, uplift, and possibly earthquake shocks all need consideration. 
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Temperature stresses 

The behaviour of a concrete dam arising from changes in its temperature cannot 
be foretold with any precision, owing (among other factors) to uncertainty about the 
physical properties of the concrete; estimates of stresses must, therefore, be of very 


_ doubtful accuracy even if the variations of air and water temperatures at the dam 


site are accurately known. 

If the faces of a dam were exposed sufficiently long to constant but unequal tem- 
peratures, a stable state would be attained and the temperature distribution in the 
mass could be estimated by classical methods. Conditions do not, however, remain 
constant sufficiently long to ensure this but are subject to diurnal and seasonal 
variations. It is a common assumption that the temperature through the dam 
varies linearly; this is equivalent at any level to a uniform change through the whole 
thickness superimposed upon a temperature varying uniformly between equal 
positive and negative values on the two faces. 

Usual conventional methods of calculation assume that the dam may be treated 
as a series of encastré arches each subjected to appropriate thermal changes. A 
uniform rise in temperature above the assumednormal tends, in general, to ameliorate 
the stresses caused by water pressure; a uniform drop tends to aggravate them. A 
uniform temperature gradient varying from a positive value on one face to an equal 
negative value on the other face produces no circumferential strain if the abutments 
are rigid, but the prevention of the natural alterations in fibre lengths which would 
occur under free conditions may give rise to considerable stresses. 

Stresses calculated on the assumption of rigid valley walls are relieved in practice 
by elastic abutment movements and whilst the extent of this relief cannot be esti- 
mated accurately it is certainly appreciable. 

Uncertainties arising from lack of exact knowledge of the coefficient of thermal 
expansion and Young’s modulus are so great that if extreme high and low values for 
those physical properties are assumed, the calculated stresses due to a specified 
temperature variation may differ by as much as three to one. Further, concrete 
creeps under stress-and while this relieves stress, it is impossible to allow for its 
effect accurately. ' 

Although the assumed steady temperature state may never be reached, high 
stresses can be occasioned by local changes in temperature. When, for example, a 
portion of the structure is heated or cooled, surface stresses will be induced before 
the inner layers are affected, since the free straining of the exposed layer is prevented. 


Stresses due to wplift 
In the absence of adequate drainage a dam might well be subjected to uplift 


pressures varying in intensity from the static head at the water face to zero at the 
air face, but since at Dokan an efficient system of drainage is to be provided the 


effect of uplift has not demanded special consideration. 


Stresses due to earthquake shock 
Serious earthquakes are not anticipated in the Dokan region, but a dam in an 


active seismic area may be subject to horizontal accelerations of varying frequency 
and intensity applied in any direction, and at best the estimate of the effects of such 
disturbances is almost a matter of guesswork. 

Conventional methods assume an up-and-down stream acceleration of 0-lg with 
a period of 1 sec and the effect of this on the mass of the dam and also on the 
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water in the reservoir can be approximately calculated.t Such calculations for 
Dokan indicate an increase of about 20% above the stresses due to water loading only. 
The effects of shock in a cross-stream direction are even more difficult to predict, but 
general considerations indicate that the Dokan structure is adequate for any earth- | 
quake likely to occur. = 
The foregoing considerations show only too clearly that excessive refinement in . 
analytical treatment is unjustifiable and leads only to a fictitious accuracy which _ 
may even, if interpreted too rigidly, result in a false sense of security. For it must — 
be emphasized from the beginning that no mathematical procedures can take account — 
of lack of precision in data. Nevertheless, a complete solution of the stress equations — 
under carefully specified conditions provides a good indication of the adequacy of — 
the structure and also a valuable standard by which approximate methods of analysis _ 
can be judged. The main object of the present investigation was to obtain such a 
solution. i 
Numerous attempts have been made to formulate approximate methods of — 
analysis of sufficient accuracy for design purposes but none of them has gained 
general acceptance. Jaeger * has described some and Bourgin ° has treated others 
in detail. Several attempts to find satisfactory engineering approximations have 4 


been made already in the course of the present investigation and some of these are © 

promising. It is hoped at a later date, after further research, to present suggestions 

for preliminary design methods of a reasonably simple type. q 
THE TRIAL-LOAD METHOD > 


The most elaborate and detailed method of analysis so far developed is the trial- 
load method devised by the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation after many years of — 
systematic research.‘ This method visualizes the dam as consisting of two coexistent _ 
and interpenetrating structural systems; one, a series of vertical cantilevers, and the — 
other, a series of arch rings. The water loading is divided by repeated trial between 
the two systems in such proportions that the displacements of both are equal at a 
number of selected points. 


The method as now used by the engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation is based 
on the following assumptions: ® 


1. The rock formations which make up the foundation and abutments at the 
site are homogeneous and uniformly elastic in all directions, and are strong 
enough to carry the applied loads with stresses well below the elastic limit. 

2. The concrete in the dam is homogeneous and uniformly elastic in all 
directions and is strong enough to carry the applied loads with stresses well 
below the elastic limit. ; 

3. The dam is thoroughly keyed into the foundation and abutment rock 
throughout its contact with the valley profile so that the arches may be con- 
sidered fixed in relation to the abutments, and the cantilevers fixed in relation 
to the foundation. 

4. The vertical construction joints in the dam are grouted, or the open joints 
filled, before the water load is applied, so that the structure may be considered 
to oe as a monolith and arch action to begin as soon as the reservoir begins 
to fill. 

5. The total vertical loads, including the weight of the water on the faces of 
the dam as well as the weight of the concrete, are assigned to the cantilever 


* The references are given on p. 230, 
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elements and are assumed to be transmitted to the foundations without any 

transfer of load laterally to adjacent cantilevers by means of vertical arching. 
6. The effect of creep in concrete can be adequately allowed for by using 

somewhat smaller values of Young’s modulus than would otherwise be adopted. 


These general assumptions have been accepted in the present analysis and addi- 
tional particular assumptions made in regard to Dokan: 


7. Geophysical tests of the valley indicated that the dolomite had an average 
Young’s modulus of 7,500,000 Ib/sq. in. parallel to the bedding planes and 
3,500,000 Ib/sq. in. normal to these planes. The instantaneous value of the 
modulus for concrete is about 3,500,000 Ib/sq. in. and it has therefore been 
assumed that the rock foundation for the dam and the abutments has the same 
modulus as the concrete of which it will be built. To allow for creep, etc., this 
has been assumed to be 2,000,000 Ib/sq. in. (141,000 kg/sq. cm). Poisson’s 
ratio has been taken to be 0-15 and the density of the concrete to be 150 Ib/cu. ft. 
(2,400 kg/cu. m). 

8. The temperature data for the evaluation of thermal stresses can be taken 
from measurements recorded at Boulder Dam owing to the similarity in climatic 
conditions at Dokan and Boulder. 


RELAXATION METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Experience in application of the trial-load method was lacking in the United King- 
dom and a new approach was decided upon, using relaxation analysis.°,7 It was 
realized that this might well require as much computation as the trial-load method, 
but it had the advantage that experts in the technique were available. 

On the basis of the assumptions stated above it is possible to formulate the exact 
equations governing the components of stress at any point in the arch dam. The 
relaxation method of solving these equations is numerical and employs certain 
mathematical approximations; the answers it achieves are therefore essentially 
approximate, but, given time, this approximation can be brought as close to an 
exact solution as may be desired. The artificial device of dividing the dam into 
interpenetrating cantilevers and arches and then determining the stresses from 
resultant actions by formule of doubtful validity then becomes unnecessary. It 
was, however, realized that a complete solution would take a long time and that 
approximate answers would be required quickly to provide urgently needed design 
data. ‘The development of a simplified treatment was therefore the first objective 
but before describing this it is desirable to envisage the complete problem. 


The complete three-dimensional problem ae 

The dam is a three-dimensional body and requires the determination of a three- 
dimensional stress-system. Experience showed that the work was best carried out 
in terms of the three components of displacement at any point in the eurubbure. A 
eylindrical-polar system of co-ordinates, 7, 2, and 0, as indicated in Fig. 6a, was 
adopted and the displacements of any point denoted by uw (radial), v (vertical) and 
w (tangential), each taken positive in the corresponding positive direction of the 
co-ordinates r, z, and 0 respectively. At any point there are six components of 
stress each defined by two letters, e.g. 7 acts in the direction of r on a plane normal 
to z; it is a shear stress and is equal in magni 


2 which acts in the direction z on a plane normal to 7. 


tude to the complementary shear stress 
Direct or normal stresses 


. 
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such as 2z (which is a stress acting in the direction of z on a plane normal to z) are } 
shown in Fig. 6a and the three sets of complementary shear in Figs 6b, c, and d. : 
At any point the six components of stress can be expressed in terms of the three 
displacements by the relations (1) given in the Appendix. Thus, once the displace- 
ments have been determined, values of the stress components may be deduced | 
directly from them. 3 
'The displacements themselves are found by solving the three governing differential 
equations (2) which result from substitution of the expressions (1) for the stresses 
into the equations of equilibrium for the point. These equations have to be solved, 
subject to stated boundary conditions, to determine values of u, v, and w throughout 
the dam and the adjoining rock foundation. 


The relaxation net 2 
The relaxation solution of equations (2) is numerical and provides actual values: 
of the displacements wu, v, and w at a number of discrete points throughout the dam 
and adjoining rock. These points are the nodes of a suitably chosen three-dimen- 
sional network or grid system. The three sets of mesh surfaces chosen were hori- 
zontal planes (z = constant), vertical planes (9 = constant), and cylindrical surfaces 
(r = constant). The mesh lengths were 12-4 m in the vertical direction, 6-2 m in_ 
the radial direction and in the angular direction 12-4 m at the water face (radius = 
120 m): correspondingly 12-47/120 m at any other radius r. 
Even when, in the light of the experiments on the rubber model, the assumption | 
had been made that there was a vertical plane of elastic symmetry in the dam so 
that it would only be necessary to find the displacements in one half, the net still 
contained some 350 nodal points, at each of which the solution had to determine the 
three components of displacement to a sufficient degree of accuracy to deduce stresses 
to within 10% of their accurate values. It will be appreciated that there was no- 


virtue in carrying the work to a greater degree of accuracy in view of the uncertainty 
in the original data. 


Simplified assumptions: “tumbler” solution 

Dokan Dam is to be built in sixteen monoliths—five in the abutments and eleven 
in the actual arch. Contraction joints between these will not be grouted until the 
concrete temperatures have been lowered to specified values. Gravity effects are 
thus confined to the monolith concerned, and, therefore, since differences in gravity 
displacements between adjacent monoliths cannot produce shearing stresses on 
vertical cross-sections, it seemed reasonable in an approximate treatment to neglect 
20 stresses. 

Again, as seen in Fig. 2, the dam has a central portion of maximum constant 
height. Somewhere within this portion the resultant radial shearing force will be 
zero, and so it was decided to neglect also in the first instance the r@ stresses on the 
centre section and to make the analysis on the assumption that the only operative 
stresses were the radial, vertical, and hoop stresses rr, z2, and 68 respectively, and the 
complementary shear stresses rz and zr. This assumption is reasonable for the 


centre section but the omission of r stresses is not justifiable for others; the argument 
for the neglect of 20 stresses is still valid. 

The approximate method based on these assumptions was a plane two-dimensional 
relaxation solution; a vertical strip of the dam was considered to be a portion of 
a complete circular tube held at the base section and subjected to external water 


pressure, the wall of the tube being the same shape as the dam profile at its greatest 
depth. This became known as the “tumbler” solution, but although it was useful 
for some purposes and, as it proved, gave a good estimate of the vertical stresses, 
it was far from complete and took considerable time to compute. _ 

In view of the uncertainties attaching to the approximate results obtained by the 
tumbler solution, it was decided to undertake, also, a complete three-dimensional 

_ relaxation analysis, a decision of considerable interest since it was the first occasion 
_on which the analysis of a mass structure of this size and complexity had been 
_ attempted other than on the basis of drastic simplifying assumptions. 

At first, stress functions were used in the relaxation analysis, but it soon became 
apparent that it would be much better to recast the equations in terms of displace- 
ments, one important consideration being that results obtained from model experi- 
ments could be used directly in conjunction and for comparison with the analysis. 

The necessary mathematical arguments are given in the Appendix and it need 

only be mentioned here that relaxation is a systematic trial-and-error method. 

_ The structure to be analysed is defined by the space grid or mesh and, as a start, 
values are assumed for the displacements of all node points on this network. These 
values will not be correct, but a sufficient number of systematic corrections or 
relaxations will lead to a determination of the correct values. The accuracy of the 
first guess will naturally influence the amount of calculation required to obtain the 
true result, and so any help in making the initial guess a better approximation to the 
final result is clearly of value. Experiments on rubber models provided estimates 
of the component displacements at a number of points on the surface of the dam and 
these served as guides and checks for relaxation and other analyses. 
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MopDEL EXPERIMENTS 


The physical properties upon which the behaviour of a dam depends are the 
density of the material of which it is built, the value of Young’s modulus, and 
Poisson’s ratio. Ifa model 1/n full size were made in the same material as the dam, 
the displacements of corresponding points on the prototype and model would be in 
the ratio n2:1 and the stresses and strains in the ratio n: 1. The model would 
necessarily be small compared with the full-size structure (i.e., » would be large) and 
its response to load would be insufficient for accurate measurement. There are 
certain obvious ways of overcoming this difficulty; the model could be made of 
material having a lower value of Young’s modulus than the prototype, pressures 
could be applied by mercury instead of water, and either or both gravity and pressure 
forces could be reproduced mechanically in the correct proportions on a model of 
sufficient flexibility for accurate measurements to be made. 

One criterion which should theoretically be satisfied is that Poisson’s ratio for the 
material of both model and prototype should be the same. What is ideally needed, 
therefore, is a material which can be moulded or cast, has a low value of Young’s 
modulus, a Poisson’s ratio of 0-15 or thereabouts, and exhibits a linear load-displace- 
ment relation. Its density is of minor importance since the gravity and pressure 
dependently and superposed as required. Rubber 
hat Poisson’s ratio is 0-5 instead of 0-15; the 
asily be foretold but it was decided, after con- 
e this material for the experimental 


displacements can be found in 
fulfils these requirements except t 
effects of the difference could not e 
sideration of the various possibilities, to us 
research, 


The model dams were cast by Rubber Technical Developments Ltd of Welwyn, 
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using a recently developed technique. The results were excellent, the material 
having a good linear stress/strain relation and a Young’s modulus ranging from 110 
to 200 lb/sq. in. for different models. 


The first two experimental pilot models P.M.1 and P.M.2 shown in Figs 7 and 8, i 


facing p. 208, were simple idealized structures of trapezoidal section of the same 
profile as a preliminary design, D.1 (Fig. 3) which had been suggested for the actual 


dam, but placed in symmetrical, rectangular-, and sloping-sided valleys respectively. _ 


They were made to provide information as to the best methods of experimentation 


{ 
; 


~ 


a 


and also to indicate the general suitability of cast rubber for the purpose in mind. — 


(4. 


106°S+— 


| 323» 


Fic. 3.—Drsien D.1 Fic. 4.—Dzsrien D.2. Fie. 5.—Desien D.3 


No accurate model of the dam of profile D.1 was made, since approximate calcula- 
tions indicated that it was likely to be rather highly stressed, and it was replaced 
by a heavier trapezoidal section D.2 (Fig. 4). While approximate relaxation 
calculations were being made on D.2 the 1 : 253 scale model shown in Fig. 9, facing 
p. 209, was moulded and tested. Tumbler calculations indicated that this profile 
was unnecessarily heavy and a modified design was produced. This, the final 
design, D.3 (Fig. 5) contained about the same total amount of concrete as D.2 but 
material saved by replacing the straight air face by a cubic curve was used to raise 
the crest of the dam by 10 m and so increase the volume of the reservoir by about 
40%. A model of D.3 (Fig. 10, facing p. 209) was made to the same scale as that 
of D.2 and systematically studied. The experiments provided useful information 
on the behaviour of the structure and detailed comparison of the results obtained 
from them with those of relaxation calculations gave confidence in the estimates of 
stresses likely to occur in the dam. 


Construction of moulds 


The moulds for the two pilot models were made of 18-gauge steel and presented no 
difficulty since both surfaces of the dam were developable. 


The mould for D.2 was more complicated. Like the pilot models, the back and 
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front were both developable surfaces and were formed from flat sheets, but the valley 
no longer idealized, represented the actual Dokan site. It was originally eicd 
| Sas model should be inverted for a proposed experimental determination of 
/ gravity displacements, although this was later found to be unnecessary. For this 
reason the base was contained in a brass box of 16-gauge sheet, for it was understood 
from the moulders that rubber could be made to bond with this material but would 
come away cleanly from the steel forming the mould for the main structure. The 
mould is shown in Figs lla and b, facing p. 224. 


(¢) 
Fig. 6.—NORMAL STRESSES (a) AND COMPLEMENTARY SHEAR STRESSES (b, c, AND d) 


The mould for D.3 was, with minor modifications, similar to that for D.2, but 
since the front of the dam was not a developable surface a wooden former (Fig. 12, 
facing p.*225) had to be made for the front plate (Fig. 13). This former and part 
of the mould were made in the Department of Civil Engineering, Imperial College, 

but the air face was formed in sheet metal and the mould completed by the Ken- 
sington Sheet Metal Co. Ltd. 


Physical properties of rubber 

Test specimens of rubber, cast at the same time as the models, were used to deter- 
mine the physical properties of the material, These specimens, approximately 
2in. X } in. in cross-section and about 12 in. long, were cast horizontally in tinned 


steel moulds. 


Determination of density 
The specimens were weighed and their volumes found from the accurately measured 


dimensions. ‘The density of all samples was 60 Ib/cu. ft. 


4 
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Determination of Poisson's ratio 
Tf an elastic body is subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of intensity p, the strain 


. 


in any direction is e = (1 — 20)5 where o is Poisson’s ratio. ‘Test pieces were, 


therefore, placed in a triaxial loading machine and hydrostatic pressure of about 2H 
was applied. No strain was detectable, even under this loading, by a cathetometer 
and, therefore, from the strain equation above, Poisson’s ratio is 0-5. : 


Determination of Young’s modulus 
Steel needles thrust through the test piece at short distances from either end 
formed supporting spindles. At equal distances from these, two similar needles 
carried slings made of thread which supported equal loads to produce pure bending — 
. 


Fia. 14.—RuBBER TEST SPECIMEN 


a. Support spindle rests on knife edges 
b. Support spindle rests on smooth flats 
c. Loading spindles 


over the central portion of the test piece. One end spindle was located in small 
V-notches made in knife-edges; the other rested on plain knife-edges which reduced 
frictional constraint to the minimum. The small overhang at each end was sufficient 
to keep the test piece approximately straight under its own weight alone; the 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 14. Deflexions at the centre of the test piece and at 
the load spindles were measured, and the mean deflexion of the centre point below 
the load spindles was thus obtained; the test piece was then inverted and the test 
repeated. Ifthe deflexion of the centre of the test piece below the spindles is denoted 
by A, the supported length of the beam by 2L, and the distance between load 
points by 21, Young’s modulus is then: 

_ WL) 
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Fiqg. 1.—MopEL OF PRELIMINARY DESIGN 


¥ a , OM oF ‘rq. 8.—EXPERIMENTAL PILOT MODEL 
Fic, 7,—EXPERIMENTAL PILOT MODEL iY y Pare 


P,M,1 


Fia. 9.—Desien D.2. 


Fic. 10a.—Dersien D.3. 


Fie. 10b.—Dusten D.3. 


MODEL IN VALLEY 


RUBBER MODEL (BACK) 


RUBBER MODEL (FRONT) 


i 
i 
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where W denotes the load applied at each load point and J the second moment of 
_ area of the cross-section of the test piece. 
__ Typical curves obtained in this way are shown in Fig. 15 from which it is seen that 
the relation between load and deflexion is reasonably linear. 


DEFLEXION 
DEFLEXION 


DEFLEXION 
DEFLEXION 


LOAD 


Horizontal scale: | square to 10g 
Vertical scale: | square to 0°02cm 


Fra. 15.—Loap/DEFLEXION CURVES FOR RUBBER 


Table 1 gives the values of Young’s modulus thus determined for the material of 
the models. 


TABLE 1.—VALUES OF YOUNG’S MODULUS FOR RUBBER 
——————— 


| Value of #: 
Model Ib/sq. in. 
P.M. 115 
PM2 115 
D.2 200 
D3 109 
Soy 


Measurement of displacements due to water pressure 
The two Ae models were mounted in small tanks and embedded in plaster of 
Paris. The upstream portion of the tank was filled with water and the resulting 


15 
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displacements were measured by a cathetometer mounted above the model on an — 


independent staging. 


i h 
For the larger models, D.2 and D.3, the tank was replaced by a casing of tin plate 


which was fastened to the base-plate, roughly conforming to the curve of the dam; 
this avoided excessive waste of water and also reduced the time taken to load and 
unload the model. To prevent the casing imposing any restraint on the model it 
was connected to it only by sealing strips of thin rubber attached along the varying 
level of the ground line. 


Models D.2 and D.3 were set in cement concrete on a concrete basement floor. ; 
The importance of a really solid foundation was emphasized after slight movements 


of the floor upon which D.2 was originally placed caused inconsistencies in the 
results of early experiments. 


All measurements were made as before by cathetometers carried on independent — 


staging. After each alteration in loading the models needed a certain time to 
assume their final configurations; 5 min was sufficient and this interval was 
allowed before any measurements were made. Repeat readings of displacements 
were taken at each point. In the initial stages of the work each reading entailed a 
separate loading, but later it was found preferable to take observations at a number 
of points after each change of load, 


Determination of gravity displacements 

When the investigation was begun it was thought necessary to measure the dis- 
placements due to gravity and although the method 6f construction of the dam 
removed this need, it is worth recording the technique used. 

The method, which at first seemed to offer a good chance of success, was to mount 
the model on a turntable so that it could be inverted; it would then be subjected to 
gravity loads opposite in direction to those acting normally and the displacements 
produced by inversion would be twice those due to gravity and of opposite sign. 
This method was tried crudely on model P.M.1 and reasonable results were obtained, 
but it was then discarded in favour of a second and more convenient method, which 
consisted in immersing the model in water and measuring the consequent displace- 
ments. It is of interest to record that after this method had been used it was ‘pro- 
posed independently.8 

Under gravity alone any point on the model will displace upstream by an amount 
Ug = kpm/Em, where p denotes specific gravity, H Young’s modulus, and k a constant. 
When the model is immersed this displacement is reduced to k(pm — 1)/Em, so that 
the displacement measured on immersion is uw, = — k/Eim = — Ug/pm. The corre- 
sponding displacement of the prototype under gravity is then — UmN*pyHm/Ey, the 
suffixes m and p denoting model and prototype respectively. 


RESULTS OF MODEL EXPERIMENTS 
Haperiments on model P.M.1 


P.M.1 (Fig. 7) was of trapezoidal section in a rectangular valley and was used 
partly to explore the possibilities of cast rubber and partly to check the results of 
a tumbler analysis. 

The radial displacements at the centre section of the model are given in Table 2; 
gravity and pressure displacements were measured separately, but the tumbler 


values also given in the Table are due to pressure only, with # = 115 lb/sq. in. and 
ao = 0-5, 
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TABLE 2.—RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS AT CENTRE OF P.M.1 


‘Distance Measured: inch Calculated : inch 
_ from base : 
inches Pressure Gravity Net Pressure 
10 —0-152 0-021 —0-131 —0-149 
9 —0-148 0-017 —0-131 —0-151 
8 —0-145 0-013 —0-132 —0-148 
7 —0:136 0-0095 — 0-126 —0-138 
6 —0-125 0-007 —0:118 —0-125 
5 —0-105 0-0055 —0-100 —0-109 
4 —0-092 0-003 —0-089 —0-091 
3 —0-069 0-002 —0-067 —0-:070 
2 —0-046 0) — 0-046 —0-047 
1 —0-030 0 — 0-030 —0-031 
. 0 —0-009 0 —0-009 —0-014 
: 


The close agreement between measured and calculated deflexions due to water 
pressure is shown in Fig. 16. 


“Tumbler” 
calculations 


DISTANCE FROM BASE OF DAM: INCHES 


Experimental points 
P.M.1 shown x 
PMi2y ce) 


< 0 
O15 —010 — 0:05 0:00 
DISPLACEMENT: INCH 


Fria. 16.—DEFLEXION OF CENTRE SECTION CAUSED BY 
WATER PRESSURE ON P.M.1 anv P.M.2 


Experiments on model P.M.2 i. 
This model had the same profile as P.M.1, but the valley had sloping sides as shown 


in Fig. 8. Experimental results are given in Table 3. It should be remembered 
that tumbler calculations are the same as for P.M.1, since they are independent of 


adjoining sections and therefore of the valley shape. ; 
The experimental results plotted in Fig. 16 for comparison with those obtained 


for P.M.1 show the effect of alteration in valley shape. 
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TABLE 3.—RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS AT CENTRE OF P.M.2 


Distance from Measured displacements: inch 
base: inches = 
Pressure Gravity Net 

10 —0-152 0-019 —0-133 

9 —0-137 0-016 —0-121 

8 —0:123 0-015 —0-108 

7 —0-114 0-014 —0-100 

6 —0-092 0-012 — 0-080 

5 —0-080 0-010 —0-070 

4 —0-061 0-007 —0-054 

3 —0-048 0-005 —0-043 

2 —0-030 0-004 —0-026 
1 —0-021 0-002 —0-019 

0 —0-008 0 —0-008 


Experiments on model D.2 

Radial displacements due to water pressure were measured on two sections near 
the centre of the dam designated as 77 and 66 (see Fig. 17). These are shown in 
Table 4, scaled to full size. 
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Fie. 17.—Desicn D.2. RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS AT CREST OF FULL-SCALE DAM, DEDUCED 
FROM MODEL 


TABLE 4.—FULL-SCALE RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS IN D.2 ON SECTIONS 77 AND 66 


Reference Displacements due to water pressure: em 
point - — : 
Section 77 Section 66 
Crest 1-0 —2-4 —2-98 | 
0-9 —2.95 2-74 : 
0:8 —2-09 ~ 2-60 : 
0-7 —1:92 -2-44 
0-6 —1-70 . —2-18 
0-5 —1-45 —1-88 
0-4 —1-24 —1-62 
0:3 — 0-96 —1-33 
0-2 —0-72 | —1:07 
0-1 O51 | —0:79 
Sil 0 . — 0:36 | — 0525 
J 


} 
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Radial and tangential displacements around the crest of the dam also scaled to 
full size are given in Table 5 and Fig. 17. These were measured at chord distances 
along the crest at intervals of 10 cm on the model, corresponding to 25-3 m on the 
prototype, starting at the right abutment (station 1 on Fig. 17). 

The tumbler calculations and the experimental results for this design differed to 
an extent which indicated that a complete analysis would be desirable for the final 


design D.3. 


Experiments on model D.3 (final design) 

All displacements measured on this model, unless otherwise stated, were for a 
top-water level of 511 m above datum, i.e., 5 m below the dam crest. For measuring 
displacements of points on the front of the dam, cathetometers were sighted directly 
on targets marked in Indian ink. Radial and tangential displacements were read 
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TABLE 5.—FULL-SCALE RADIAL AND TANGENTIAL DISPLACEMENTS IN D.2 CREST 


Displacements: em 


Station Remarks 
Radial Tangential 
Right bank 0 0 40 m right of 0 
0 0 —0-121 ; 
1 0-088 —0-250 Right abutment 
2 —0-121 — 0-440 
3 —0-594 — 0-626 
4 —1-210 — 0-630 
5 — 2-380 —0:377 Very close to Section 77 
6 — 2-980 — 0-064 Very close to Section 66 
7 —2-480 0-288 
8 —1-840 0-595 
9 = 0-910 0-634 
10 —0:173 0-416 Left abutment 
11 —0-051 0-121 . 
Left bank 0 0 40 m left of 10 
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TABLE 6.—FULL-SCALE RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS: CM 
(The upper figure in each case relates to the water face, the lower figure to the air face) 


| 
Grid| 20R | 16R 12k | 8R 4R 0 | 4L 8L 12L | 16L 
0 | 0-28) 0:32 | —0-36 | —1-50 | —2-53 | —3-00 | —2-77 | —1-82 | —0-63 | —0-14 
0-26] 0-29 | —0-42 | —1-52 | —2-55 | —3-03 | —2-82 | —1-80 | —0-69 | —0-18 
2 | 0-15) 0-02 | —0-62 | 1-73 | —2:61 | —2-98 | —2-86 | —1-97 | —0-84 | —0-16 
0-08] —0-06 | —0-76 | —1-76 | —2-68 | —3-14 | —2-94 | —2-05 | —0-91 | —0-23 
4 | 0-04) —0-17 | —0-80 | —0-81 | —2-53 | —2-94 | —2-83 | —2-04 | —0-85 | —0-11 
—0-01} —0-24 | —0-95 | —1-87 | —2-74.| —3-17 | —2-97 | —2-18 | —1-06 | —0-23 
6 | 0-03} —0-17 | —0-74 | —1-62 | —2-38 | —2-66 | —2-61 | —1-97| —0-851 0 
0-01} —0-21 | —0-85 | —1-75 | —2-56 | —2-98 | —2-80 | —2-07 | —0-99 | —0-16 
8 —0-09 | —0-56 | —1-33 | —2-07 | —2-38 | —2-23 | —1-73 | —0-67| 0 
0:06 | —0-62 | —1-43 | —2-21 | —9-55 | —2-41 | —1-76 | —0-78 | —0-09 
8-8 Sh 
—0-02 
10 —0-26 3 —0-41 
0-31 | —0-98 | —1-71 | —2-03 | —1-89 | —1-33 | —0-49 
tina) ey! 
ou { ih OF Bre By at 11-9 
12 0-63 | —1-14 | —1-51 | —1-32 | —0-93 | 
/ —0-60 | —1-18 | —1-42 | —1-33 | —0-87 | 
14 0-35 | —0-75 | —0-99 | —0-89 | —o-59 ) 
| —0:33 | —0-72 | —0-86 | —0:82 | —0-55 
15-7 | | ) | / te <] . 
| | ~0-38 | | 
ee ee 
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_ from directly above with the cathetometer bar horizontal; vertical displacements 
_ were read from a station downstream with the bar vertical and the telescope 


horizontal. 

The vertical water face presented some difficulty, for it was masked by the tank 
and submerged when this was full. For measurement of radial and tangential dis- 
placements on this face small pins were driven into the model at reference points and 
sights were taken on the pins as close as possible to the dam face. To avoid refrac- 
tion errors, care was taken to ensure that the line of sight was accurately vertical by 
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Fra. 19.—Destan D.3. RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS AT VARIOUS GRID LEVELS, DEDUCED FROM 
, MODEL. CURVE NUMBERS ARB DISTANCES IN GRID UNITS FROM THE TOP 


observing points at the bottom of the empty tank which were known to remain fixed 
and adjusting the instrument so that there was no change in reading when they were 
viewed through the water in the full tank. For the measurement of vertical dis- 
placements on the water face a small square of thin copper foil was secured to the 
dam face by the reference pin and a fine wire attached to the square passed over a 
pulley about 4 ft vertically above the crest; a small weight on the free end of the wire 
kept it taut. The cathetometer was placed with its bar vertical at a position 
downstream and the telescope sighted on a target on the wire slightly above the 
crest of the dam. The model was marked with a grid representing 6-2 m spacing 
on full scale, this unit being used in the relaxation, The intervals adopted for 
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experimental measurement were 4 grid units horizontally and 2 grid units vertically, * 
measured on the water face; corresponding air-face points were on the same radial _ 
sections of the dam. The vertical zero grid line was not quite the same as for _ 
relaxation calculation, but was chosen arbitrarily at 493° from the left and 653° from 
the right bank. 

In et models every measurement had been made with a separate filling and 
emptying of the tank and the first measurements on D.3 were made in this way; a 
complete set of air-face displacements was thus obtained in about 3 weeks. It was 
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DISPLACEMENT: CM 


Fia. 20.—Desien D.3. Rania DISPLACEMENTS AT VARIOUS GRID LEVELS, DEDUCED FROM 
MODEL, CURVE NUMBERS ARE DISTANCES IN GRID UNITS FROM THE TOP 


then found that although the control specimen still gave the original value of Young’s 
modulus, 109 lb/sq. in., the values of the radial displacements were slowly but 
sensibly decreasing. They appeared, however, to be reduced in very much the same 
proportion at different points so that only the scale and not the shape of the curves 
was affected; this could be accounted for by a progressive increase in the effective 
value of Young’s modulus. Since the full-scale displacements and the stresses 
deduced from them depend on the product of this modulus and the model displace- 
ment, a technique was devised for measuring a large number of displacements, both 
upstream and downstream, with one filling and emptying of the tank. In this way 
a complete set was obtained in a short time during which Young’s modulus was 


' 
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sensibly constant and judged to be 120 Ib/sq. in. It was then only necessary to 
‘multiply these displacements by n?Z,/EZy = 3-81 to obtain the full-scale displace- 
‘ments given in Tables 6, 7, and 8 and in Figs 18 to 24. It might be emphasized at 
this point that the rubber model under water load gave displacements as large as a 
quarter the size of those to be expected on the full-sized dam. These curves were 
then available as guides for the complete relaxation analysis. 
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Fic. 21.—Dessian D.3. VERTICAL DISPLACEMENTS ON VARIOUS VERTICAL SECTIONS, 
DEDUCED FROM MODEL 


One fact emerged clearly from them: that there was to all pe a vertical plane 
of elastic symmetry for the displacements at approximately 48° from the left and 
67° from the right abutment, even in the upper part of the dam where geometrical 

hold. ' 
Bee chia sas 0 curves obtained at a later date (Fig. 25) shows the radial dis- 
placements at the centre section for different water levels in the dam. These ae 
included to show the remarkable increase in the deflexions of the dam at the crest 
caused by the top few metres of water in the reservolr. 
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Fig. 22.—Desten D.3. VERTICAL DISPLACEMENTS AT VARIOUS GRID LEVELS, DEDUCED 
FROM MODEL. CURVE NUMBERS ARE DISTANCES IN GRID UNITS FROM THE TOP 
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Fie, 23.—Desian D.3. TANGENTIAL DISPLACEMENTS AT VARIOUS VERTICAL SECTIONS, 
DEDUCED FROM MODEL 
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a 
TABLE 7.—FULL-SCALE VERTICAL DISPLACEMENTS: CM 


_ (The upper figure in each case relates to the water face, the lower figure to the air face) 
} 


ae 
Grid) 20R | 16R | 12R | 8R 4R 0 4L 8L 12L | 16L 
ign |—0-10| —0-16. | —0-35 | —0-52 | —0-71.| —0:77 | —0-71 5 
2 —0-71 | —0-57 | —0-41 | —0-21 
0-20! —0-35 | —0-51 | —0-65 | —0-75 | —0-77 | —0-76 | —0-66 | —0-54 | —0-30 
5 |—0-07| —0-16 | —0-31 | —0-49 | —0-67 | —0-74 | —0-67 | —0-53 
. . 0-37 | —0-18 
—0:16| —0-30 | —0-46 | —0-59 | —0-68 | —0-76 | —0-69 | —0-62 | —0-49 | —0-27 
4 \—0-04| —0-16 | —0-32 | —0-51 | —0-64 | —0-72 | —0-66 | —0-55 | —0-35 | —0-16 
2 2 =; —0-16 
—0-11| —0-21 | —0-35 | —0-50 | —0-60 | —0-63 | —0-61 | —0-53 | —0-38 | —0-19 
> 0-14 | —0-30 | —0-50 | —0-62 | —0-72 | —0-66 | —0-54 | —0-32 | —0-11 
—0-03' —0-10 | —0-20 | —0-34 | —0-46 | —0-44 | —0-44 | —0-37 | —0-25 | —0-13 
8 —0-10 | —0-26 | —0-45 | —0-60 | —0-70 | —0-65 | —0-49 | —0-28 | —0-11 
_0-03 | —0°06 | —0-16 | —0-26 | —0-28 | —0-27 | —0-21 | —0-14 | —0-05 
10 0-18 | —0-37 | —0-56 | —0-64 | —0-62 | —0-41 | —0-20 
0-01 | —0-04 | —0-08 | —0-08 | —0-11 | —0-08 | —0-03 
at 4 | roe le 11-9 
12 —0-26 | —0-45 | —0-52 | —0-50 | —0-31 
| 0-04| 0-04) 0:05) 0-02] 0-05 
14 9-22 | —0-30 | —0-33 | —0-30 | —0-22 
O13 || 0-09! O10; — 0-13 
15-7 | 2a es 
| | P Oa 0-14 |) eOrrs 


RESULTS OF RELAXATION TUMBLER ANALYSES 


The theoretical basis of the relaxation analysis is given in the Appendix; the 
results were presented in a number of diagrams some of which related to the earlier 
designs which were of a preliminary or exploratory character. It is unnecessary 
to reproduce these and attention is concentrated on the work done in connexion 


with the final design D.3. 


Water pressure and gravity loading 

Figs 26a and b, Plate 1, show the displacements of all points in the section obtained 
from a tumbler analysis based on the central section of the dam due to water pressure 
alone. Hach displacement was calculated to one more significant figure than is 
shown. Figs 26c to f give the radial, hoop, vertical, and shear stresses to the nearest 
5 Ib/sq. in. deduced from these displacements. Fig. 27, Plate 1, gives the tumbler 


% stresses when gravity forces alone act on the same section; Fig. 28 gives 


the tumbler % stresses due to gravity forces alone acting on another section of 
the dam for comparison, ‘The radial rr stresses and the shear zr stresses were also 
computed for both these sections, but they are not quoted since nowhere did they 
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TABLE 8.—FULL-SCALE TANGENTIAL DISPLACEMENTS: CM 
(The upper figure in each case relates to the water face, the lower figure to the air face) 


Grid| 20R 16R 12R 8R 


0 —0:39 —0-55 | —0-63 | —0-55 ; —0-40 = 2 
—0°35| —0-56 0-79 0:82 | —0-51 | —0-069} 0-39] 0-71 0-60 0-43 


2 |—0-26 0-47 0-54 | —0-47 0:29 cana 
—0:29) —0-53 | —0-74 | —0-78 | —0-48 | —0-065} 0-39] 0-69 0-59 0-40 


430-17) —0-35,.) —0-45)1— 0-400 0-931 — 0-11] 0:26 | 0-22 | 0-06 
—0-23| —0-48 | —0-68 | —0-72| —0-45| — 0:36| 0-66 | 0-56 | 0-37 
6 |—0-12| —0-27 | —0-34/ —0-34; — Ee 0-07| 0-19 | 0-16 | —0-07- 
—0-19| —0-39 | —0-60 | —0-67 | —0-40 | —0-055| 0-34! 0-61 | 0-52 | 0-34 
8 | —0-20 | 0-25 —0-28/-015{ — | — | 015 | 009 | —0-25_ 
RT a A Wa 0:30| 0:54 | 0-44 | 0-29 
8-8 - 
—0:22 
10 =O0y. = _ = ==, ©0-04 
—0-35 | —0-50 | —0-31 | 0-048] 0-25! 0-46 | 0-36 
at 14 ae o-as } at 11-9 
12 —0-11|/—O11} — 0:01 | 0-07 
Apae eee) 0-21 | 0-37 
14 0 OTe 010s) =. DRI 
—0-23 | —0-17 | —0-024| 0-15 |. 0-25 
15-7 7 a ae 
—0-17 0-12} 0-17 


a es eee ee 


exceed 30 lb/sq. in.; in fact over most of the section they were both less than 
10 Ib/sq. in. It was from calculations such as this that the theoretical downstream 
displacements of the pilot models plotted in Fig. 16 were obtained. 


Temperature stresses 

The difficulties associated with calculation of stress due to changes of temperature 
have already been discussed, but in spite of inherent uncertainties it was obviously 
desirable to make as good an analysis as seemed reasonable. The first difficulty was 
to assess the temperature variations that might be expected in the completed dam 
in the light of knowledge of air and water temperatures at the site. 

The air temperature records at Dokan are very similar to those at the site of the 
Boulder Dam, and advantage was taken of this and of knowledge of temperatures 
in the Boulder Dam to deduce the annual mean temperatures to be expected in the 
Dokan dam and the maximum variations from these means. The result of this 
analysis is summarized in Figs 29a and b; the temperatures given are those on the 
surface of the concrete and relaxation calculations were made to determine the dis- 
tribution throughout the structure under mean temperature conditions on the 


4R 0 4L 8L | 120 | 160 ae 
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assumption that a stable state was reached, and this is shown in Figs 30a to c, 
Plate 2. Top water level and tail water level were taken to be 511 m and 413-5 m 
‘respectively. The stresses caused by maximum variations of temperature above 
and below the mean were calculated by the “tumbler” process, also on the assump- 
tion of a stable temperature state; the results of these calculations are given in 
| Figs 31a to d, Plate 2. 

If contraction joints are assumed to be grouted at mean temperatures, the greatest 
additional vertical stress from the tumbler solution at the centre of the dam due to 
maximum temperature conditions is 130 lb/sq. in. compression on the air face and 
146 lb/sq. in. tension on the water face. The maximum additional hoop stress is 
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Fra. 24.—Desien D.3. TANGENTIAL DISPLACEMENTS AT VARIOUS GRID LEVELS, DEDUCED 
FROM MODEL. CURVE NUMBERS ARE DISTANCES IN GRID UNITS FROM THE TOP 


220 Ib/sq. in. compression on the air face and 29 Ib/sq. in. tension on the water we 
Under minimum temperature conditions the maximum additional stresses are the 
same in magnitude but tensions and compressions are interchanged. - 
Tf the joints are grouted at some temperature other than the mean but not too far 
removed from it, the additional stresses under extreme temperature a ae 
be obtained by proportion; ¢.g., if the grouting femaperagares are 5 F be oe is 
mean annual values, a rise of 30°F and a drop of 20 F on the air face must re 
allowed instead of an equal rise and fall of 25°F. With sufficient accuracy this 
gives 20% increase over the above stresses under maximum eis con- 
ditions, and 20% decrease in those for conditions of minimum temperature. 
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Fic. 25.—CENTRE RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS FOR VARIOUS WATER LEVELS, DEDUCED FROM 
MODEL 


ia. 29a.—EsTIMATED MEAN Iria. 
TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) 


29b.—MAXIMUM ANNUAL 
VARTATION 
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_ The results of the tumbler analysis are applicable with reasonable justification to 
the central portion of the dam but they are increasingly inaccurate towards the 
abutments, since the end restraints tend to relieve the stresses there. The stresses 
ere, therefore, also calculated on the conventional assumption that the dam could 
divided into a number of independent horizontal encastré arches, and the abut- 
ent stresses thus found are considered to be better approximations than those 
derived from the tumbler solution. 


¢ 
RESULTS OF COMPLETE RELAXATION ANALYSIS 


Water-pressure stresses 

The results of the complete three-dimensional relaxation analysis of the dam under 
water pressure are given in a series of diagrams as follows: solely in order to make 
i these diagrams of convenient size the dam has been developed, so that lines which are 
. circular arcs appear as straight lines, and different scales have been used in the three 
co-ordinate directions. Fig. 32, Plate 3, represents one half of the dam and part of 
‘the adjoining rock and clearly indicates the profile of the centre section. This 
diagram is intended to form a key for locating the mesh lines and nodes and to 
‘convey the extent of the region investigated which includes the dam itself and a 
thick fringe of adjoining foundation and abutment. For the sake of clarity the 
third set of mesh surfaces (the cylinders r = constant) has not been completed in 
the diagram. 


TABLE 9.—COMBINED WATER AND GRAVITY AND TEMPERATURE LOADING 


Comparison of central stresses at maximum and minimum temperatures with those at 
grouting temperatures. 
Grouting temperatures assumed 5°F below mean temperatures. 
All stresses in Ib/sq. in., tension positive. 
nn 


Vertical stress Hoop stress 
Grid 2 
level | At grouting} At maxi- At mini- | At grouting) At maxi- At mini- 
tempera- | mum tem- | mum tem- | tempera- | mum tem- | mum tem- 
ture perature perature ture perature perature 
0 0 0 0 — 290 —290 —290 
2 —110 — 165 —70 — 380 —375 —380 
ee | 240 225 —250 —460 —440 —470 
al 6 —335 — 245 —395 —480 —430 —515 
5 8 —340 —205 —430 —450 —370 — 505 
=| 10 —280 11 —390 —380 —270 —450 
| 2 —160 15 —276 —230 | —175 —350 
14 —60 115 =180) Wk F70N —80 — 230 
0 0 0 0 —190 —290 —130 
2 20 70 —10 —200 — 330 —110 
4 100 75 115 — 200 —380 —80 
2 6 | 120 0 200 —180 —385 —45 
| 8 100 —30 | 190 —140 | —360 0 
pale Oe hier wen120. | 190 —90 —320 60 
a| 12 | —140 | —300 20.) ae 290 110 
“| 14 —300 | —410 230 | 20 —285 | 155 
sill ~- 330 —380 800 0 —275 185 
ne! a Ta 
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Figs 33a to c, Plate 3, record the component displacements at each node measured _ 


in hundredths of a centimetre. In the computations all these displacements were 
evaluated to one more significant figure than given here. 


Figs 34a to d, Plate 4, record the six components of stress at each node to the . 
nearest 10 lb/sq. in. From these diagrams and from the solution for gravity stresses. 


given in Fig. 27, Plate 1, the total stresses at any point in the dam can be found by 
superposition. Thermal stresses at this centre section of the structure as found by 


a tumbler analysis and given in Figs 3la to d, Plate 3, can also be added to find the 


combined effect of pressure, gravity, and temperature changes at that critical section. 
As already explained, the tumbler solution for thermal stresses is not applicable to 
the abutment sections and their values have been calculated by more conventional 
methods. 


The vertical (z2) and hoop (08) stresses on the water and air faces at the centre — 


section of the dam are given in Table 9 for combined water and gravity loading at 


normal or grouting temperatures as well as at maximum and minimum temperature 


conditions in the structure. 
Table 10 gives the same information as calculated for the abutments, allowing for 
the fillets on the air face. 


TABLE 10.—COMBINED WATER AND GRAVITY AND TEMPERATURE LOADING 


Stresses at left abutment at grouting temperatures, with hoop stresses at maximum and 
minimum temperatures. 
Grouting temperatures assumed 5°F below mean temperatures. 
All stresses in Ib/sq. in., tension positive. 


PS 


| Vertical stress Hoop stress 
Grid , : 
level i 
At grouting At grouting At maximum At minimum 
temperature temperature temperature temperature 

(| 0 0 —80 | —150 —45 

2 —70 140 —175 = 150" : 
4 —150 —170 —210 —190 
Water 6 —165 —140 | —195 —160 
face) 8 —155 70 =170 A 
10 —150 —80 —225 — 60 
12 —170 50 —220 100 
L| 14 —100 80 —200 130 
fit 0 0 — 260 —190 —295 
2 0 —305 —275 — 295 
: 4 30 —340 —310 —320 
Air 6 —20 —380 —335 —355 
face | 8 —115 —275 —200 —265 
10 —120 —190 —100 —180 
12 —105 —250 —155 — 230 
lj 14 — 230 —315 — 280 — 260 


STRESS CONCENTRATIONS 


It will be noted that severe stress concentrations are indicated in the various 
solutions near sharp re-entrant corners of the profile. It should be explicitly stated 
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‘that if they were infinitely sharp a precise mathematical solution would show infinite 
stresses at the actual corners and very high values in their vicinity. Investigations 
into other problems have shown that these concentrations are very localized and that 
‘the introduction of small corner fillets relieves them considerably. In practice it is 
‘impossible to obtain very sharp corners and the true stresses will be much smaller. 
Furthermore, any localized high stresses will be relieved by the natural creep of the 
‘concrete. The stresses quoted, however, are as given by the calculations and no 
allowance has been made either for the deliberate provision of fillets or for the effect 
‘of creep. 


Pa 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The maximum direct stresses occur on the centre section (vertical relaxation grid 0 
in Fig. 2). 
Assuming the dam to remain throughout at grouting temperatures, the maximum 


‘combined stresses due to gravity and water pressure are as in Table 11. 


TasiE I] 


nna EEE EEE 


Stress: lb/sq. in. Face Grid Level: m 
Vertical compression: 340 Water 8 466 
Vertical tension: 120 Air 6 479 
Hoop compression: 480 Water 6 479 
Hoop tension: nil — — -— 


————— anneal 


takes place at 5°F below the mean temperatures, the 


Assuming that grouting 
water, and temperature changes are: 


maximum combined stresses due to gravity, W 


” 
: : a 2. 
(a) For maximum temperature rise, as 1n Table 12: 


TABLE 12 
eae cirri crit eniieSLiEl Ea 
Stress: lb/sq. in. Face Grid Level: m 
Vertical compression: 410 Air 14 429 
Vertical tension: 115 Water 14 429 
Hoop compression: 440 Water 4. 491 


Hoop tension: nil = = = 
coe ee ee ccee cee a cae ec ee Sn Stan aan 
16 
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(b) For maximum temperature fall, as in Table 13: 


TABLE 13 
iE 
Biress: Ib/sq. in. Face Grid Level: m 
Vertical compression: 430 Water 8 466 
Vertical tension: 200 Air 6 ; 479 
Hoop compression: 515 Water 6 479 
Hoop tension: 185 Air sill 418-5 


COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED DISPLACEMENTS 


When deducing the full-scale displacements from the measurements on the rubber 
model as described on p. 217 no account was taken of the difference in Poisson’s 
ratio between rubber and concrete. There is, in fact, no simple way to make such 
a correction, and it is, therefore, interesting to examine whether it is possible to 
account for the difference between displacements calculated by relaxation on the 
assumption that Poisson’s ratio o was 0-15 and those deduced from the rubber model 
for which Poisson’s ratio was 0-5. ‘To make an exact comparison it would be neces- 
sary either to do the calculations with Poisson’s ratio 0-5, or use model material for 
which Poisson’s ratio was 0-15. Neither of these courses was practicable, the first 
because of the time which would have been required, the second because no suitable 
model material was available. 

It is possible, however, by a simple argument to obtain a qualitative idea of differ- 
ences which might be expected due to this difference in Poisson’s ratio. Suppose a 
cylinder of constant outer radius, which has a wall thickness tapering linearly from 
one end to zero at the other, is subjected to external radial pressure which also 
varies linearly along its length; calculated on thin cylinder theory, the hoop stress 
at every section is the same, and therefore the outside diameter will be decreased by 
the same amount everywhere. This is also true for a cylinder with parallel walls 
subjected to constant radial pressure throughout its length. 

The tapered cylinder corresponds to a triangular dam under normal water 
pressure, on the assumption that there is no shear restraint either at the base section 


or at the abutments. The Dokan dam is sufficiently nearly triangular in profile for — 


general deductions as to its behaviour to be made from the exact triangular profile 
and therefore, by the argument above, from the behaviour of a cylinder of constant 
wall thickness under uniform pressure. If such a cylinder of external radius R, and 
internal radius R, is subjected to an external radial pressure p, it can be shown® that 
the decreases in the outer and inner radii are respectively: 

4, = A{(l —o)R? + (1 + o)R,?} 

Ayg= A 2 
where A = pR,/{E(R,? — R,2)}. 

The axial strain is 204. 


It will be observed from these relations that the Alteration of the inner radius is 


! 
: 


EE ee 
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independent of Poisson’s ratio and therefore, whatever material is used for the tube, 

provided H is unchanged, the inner radius should undergo the same alteration on 

loading. To satisfy this criterion and make, say, the maximum radial displacement 
on the air face deduced from the model agree with that of the calculations made 
with Poisson’s ratio 0-15, a factor of 1-167 was needed, which is equivalent to assuming 

_a Young’s modulus of 140 instead of 120 Ib/sq. in. for the rubber. This modification 
in Young’s modulus may be interpreted as being a correction to allow for the fact 
that the apparent value of # in any direction in a body under tri-axial compressive 
stress is greater than the uni-axial value determined by normal tests, due to the 
influence of lateral strains (the Poisson effect). Such a correction can only be 
approximate since it will yary from point to point and be different along different axes, 
but the conception is useful in correlating experiments and calculations. 
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VERTICAL DEPTH: GRID UNITS 
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Fig. 35.—CoMPARISON OF RADIAL DISPLACEMENTS WU 


The experimental displacements—radial, vertical, and horizontal—have been 
averaged for the two halves of the dam and increased by the same factor 1-167, and 
the results for typical sections are shown in Figs 35, 36, and 37, where they are com- 
pared with the calculated values, veep padd 

Considering first the curves in Fig. 35 which relate to radial displacements, it will 
be noted that at the central section not only the maximum air-face displacements 
agree, but that there is close agreement throughout the height of the dam. Again 
it will be noted that the calculated values for air face and water face are close together 
whereas the experimental values are much farther apart; in other words, the 
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thickening of the section in the upper part of the dam as found experimentally was 
many times that determined by calculation. Using the above relations for the 
decreases in the two radii of the hypothetical cylinder, it follows that the increase in 
its thickness on loading is A(R, — R,){o(R, + R,) — (BR, — #,)}. 


Provided that 0-74 < R,/R, < 1, there will be an increase in thickness for a cylinder 
made of concrete. For this same range of the ratio #,/R, the increase in the thick- _ 


ness of a cylinder made of rubber would be many times that for a concrete cylinder, 
being about 50 times when the ratio is 0-75 and about 5 times when it is 0-9. 

Fig. 36 shows that the agreement of the tangential displacements on the air face 
is also very close when the factor is included and the systematic differences in the 


water-face values may well be accounted for by the effects of foundation and — 


abutments, 
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Fia. 36.—COMPARISON OF TANGENTIAL DISPLACEMENTS w 


The comparison of vertical displacements in Fig. 37 shows that while the general 
shape of the curves is the same, those deduced from the model were greater than those 
calculated, and this again is in accordance with the theoretical behaviour of the 
hypothetical cylinders. As shown above, vertical strains, and therefore vertical 
displacements, are proportional to Poisson’s ratio. It might then be expected that 
a cylinder made of rubber would have vertical displacements of about three times 
the magnitude of those in one made of concrete. The free movements which would 
occur in the cylinder are, however, prevented by the restraints due to the abutments, 
and the smaller disparity in the values which is shown is in accordance with actual 
conditions. 

When the two sets of results were first compared it seemed as though the original 
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value of EZ for the rubber model had been underestimated, but this simple explana- 
tion, while accounting for radial and tangential discrepancies, did not cover the big 
divergence in vertical displacements. The foregoing discussion does, however, 
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account for all the observed major differences between the calculated and observed 


displacements. To what extent it would apply in other designs can only be deter- 


mined by further investigation. 
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APPENDIX 
RELAXATION ANALYSES 


In this Appendix an outline only of the mathematical argument is given; a full dis- 
cussion will appear elsewhere. 
As explained on p. 203 the analysis was made in terms of the three component dis- 


placements at any point in the structure. Using the notation developed there, the six 
components of stress (Fig. 6) are given by : 
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where / denotes Young’s modulus and o Poisson’s ratio. 
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he partial differential equations which govern the displacements are : 
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aese equati 
Referring to Fig. 32, each 
ntral section; thus EF is all the sloping curve 
ater-face platform. The boundary conditions on eac 
; 


ons must be solved subject to certain boundary conditions as follows. 

part of the boundary is denoted by its intersection with the 
d part of the air face, and BC the horizontal 
h of the surfaces are then: 


MagendCD:-1r=—p, w=0, r= 19 
.on BC: me iy zr = 0, 62 = 0, 
-on DE and FG: zz = 0, zr = 0, dz = 0, 
on GH: rr = 0, peasy | Wa EN awe (3) 
on EF: pr cosy + zrsiny = 9, 
Ze sin y + zr cosy = 0, 
70 cosy + Ozsiny = 0, 
'on HA: 1 — 0, 9 = 0, = 


to the z-direction. The conditions on 


there y is the inclination of the curved boundary rec : 
tside the limits of Fig. 32. 


TA are assumed to hold also in the foundation ou 


‘irst-order finite differences 

| Fig. 38 <p a lake: node 0 of the network with the six adjacent nodes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
nd 6 connected with it by m i The mesh-length 
n the r-direction is h, that in the 2- 
here 7 is the radius at the water face, é 
ions for the derivatives of any quantity 4 at 0 in terms 0 


A am 
=) Is ds | : ; (4) 
0 


When the derivatives of wu, v, and w in (1) are replaced 
by finite-difference approximations of type (4), the 
following formulae for the stress-components at a 
typical node 0 are obtained : 


Fra. 38 
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TWO-DIMENSIONAL ‘‘TUMBLER’’ SOLUTION 


The “tumbler”? problem 
This approximate two-dimensional solution assumes that the dam is part of a comple 


solid of revolution subject to axially symmetric loading. It is much easier to comput 
than the three-dimensional problem, since all quantities are independent of 0; also th 


displacement w and the shear stress-components 6z and 78 vanish throughout. 
Equations (1) then simplify to: 
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and equations (2) to: 
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These must be solved subject to the first two of the three boundary conditions given in (3) 


on each of the various parts of the boundary. 
Finite-differences 


values of that quantity are: 
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Fig. 39 shows any node 0 of the two-dimensional network 
and standard finite-difference expressions for the first and 
second derivatives of any quantity g at 0 in terms of nodal _ 


: 
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z 
esiduals 
; On replacing all derivatives of w and v in equations (7) by finite-difference expressions (8) 
e following equations result: 
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uy and Fy, are termed residuals and are defined by the expressions in (9). The aim of 
elaxation is to discover values of u and v at every node of the network such that the 
alues of the two residuals at that node are both zero, as (9) shows they should be. Any 
alues of u and v at the various nodes can be assumed and whatever guesses are made, 
-orresponding values of Fy, and Fy can be calculated from (9). If the guesses are correct 
he residuals will be zero; if incorrect, the non-zero values of the residuals are a measure 
f the error in the guess. Relaxation consists in reducing and ultimately liquidating the 


esiduals corresponding with any initial guess. 


ictitious values 
Fig. 40a represents conditions for nodes on AB or CD and Fig. 40b those for nodes on 


StH. Now node 2 in (a) and node 4 in (b) lie outside the boundary and are termed fictitious 
points; any values which may be attached to them are fictitious values. If the boundary 
sonditions on AB or CD are expressed in terms of and v by using equations (6) and then 
‘n finite-difference form by relations (8), they can be shown to yield appropriate values 
for fictitious displacements at node 2: 
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awhile the boundary conditions imposed on GH yield values for fictitious displacements 
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Similarly at a node 0 on DE in Fig. 41a the boundary conditions yield values for fictitious 
displacements at node 3: 


Ug = Uy + 2(v_ — V4) | 
Py is Qo a. ad fy Sh 
and Vg =U + yore oferta + — (wa — UU). sf 


Fig. 41b represents conditions on boundaries BC and FG, which are not mesh lines of 
the net. Node 3 is fictitious and the mesh-line 03 intersects the boundary at Q where : 


0Q/03= é 
or 0Q =€, 2h. 


On BC the value of € is 0-1452 and on FG it is 0:2742. The second boundary condition (3) 
which holds at a point such as Q on BC or FG implies that : * 
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for which the finite-difference approximation is : 
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In the first instance (=) is replaced by (=) to obtain the approximation : 
Q 0 


which leads to the formula : 


Y= 92 4 2 
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for the fictitious value w;. Similarly the first boundary condition (3) leads to: 
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for the fictitious value v3. On FG the pressure p is zero; on the water face, ABCD, it is 
fixed by the top water level at 5 m below the crest of the dam. 

Fig. 42 represents conditions on the curved boundary EF. Point 4 is fictitious and the _ 
mesh-line 04 cuts the boundary at Q. The two boundary conditions are best re-arranged 


ad he 


so that each contains only one of the r-derivatives = and a9 which is achieved if they are 
r r 


written rr — 22 tan’y = 0 } 


and (1 — osecty)zr — tan y {arr — (1 — o)z} = 0. 


y 
{ es ; 
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terms of wu and v these become: 
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conditions which hold at Q in Fig. 42. 

Tn the first of (17) quantities (5 ) and ug are replaced by the finite-difference approxi- 
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ations to their Taylor expansions : 
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here 7 = 0Q/04. Similarly in the second of (17) the replacement is : 


ov) (1 — 2n)v2 + 4% — (E+ 2n)vs 
or Q a 2h ? 
he other terms in both of (17) are replaced, in the first instance, by finite-difference 
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In obtaining (15), (16), and (19), certain terms at points Q on the boundary have been 
replaced by finite-difference approximations at 0. This is convenient, and adequate in 
the first stages of relaxation. When the solution is nearing convergence, however, this 
approximation is easily refined. In Fig. 41b, for example, it was sufficient at first to 
assume a quantity g at Q to be gy. Eventually this is refined by taking 


(1 — §) fiers) 


i= 1 — ty See gS see (20) 
Similarly; in Fig. 42, the value of a quantity q at Q was first taken to be gy, but eventually, 
fo = (1 — a = ey se 


these formulae are identical, and the latter has already been demonstrated in the second 

of (18). 

Special treatment at corner points : 
Peculiar difficulties present themselves at corners of the section. Near B, illustrated 


in Fig. 43a, formulae already obtained enable fictitious values of the displacements to . 
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be determined at all the fictitious nodes (2, 3, 5, 7, etc.) shown, except those at the point 
6, which are also needed for evaluating the residuals Fy and Fy, at 0. A number of 
methods have been investigated to overcome this difficulty; they all lead to substantially 
the same results and the one presented here has the merit of simplicity. By extra- 
polation from w-values already found, either at nodes 2, 5, and R, or at 3, 7, and §, two 


formulae: 
Ug = dug — 3u; + UR FS 
UU, = 3U3 a 3u, + ug (22) 
are obtained. It is not to be expected, certainly in the initial stages of the relaxation 
that they will yield a common answer, but reasonable agreement may be expected, 
especially as the solution converges, > 
Both formulae are used throughout and the mean value of u, adopted; v, is determined 
from similar formulae. Be 
Fig. 43b illustrates a different situation at the corner D which is itself a m i 
; 2S , é at esh-point. 
Here there is an additional difficulty, for fictitious values of v. and Us are not aniqua, sil 
formulae (10) for v, and (12) for vw, both demand that: ' } 
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here is thus a degree of freedow in the choice of vz and uw, and they can be chosen so as 
minimize the discrepancies between the two pairs of values of w, and v, obtained from 
2) and similar formulae. 

_ The same type of difficulty at other corners can be dealt with similarly. 


he relaxation process 
The numerical process consists first in making an initial guess as to w and v at all nodes 
f the network which lie within or on the boundary of the dam. The various formulae 
re then used to calculate consistent values of w and v at the fictitious points just outside 
1e boundary; these automatically ensure the satisfaction of the boundary conditions, 
nd their existence enables residuals to be computed at all nodes in the section from 
ormulae (9). If the guess is correct these residuals will all be zero; in practice this is 
inlikely, and, the individual nodal values of wu and v must be systematically adjusted 
intil all the residuals have been liquidated and made negligibly small. 
_ Relaxation patterns are therefore constructed to show how the residuals change value 
ue to a unit increase in either w or v at a typical node. Fig. 44 contains two such 
atterns, (a) showing the changes made to the residuals Fy, at 0 and the neighbouring 
odes consequent on an increment Au = 1 applied at 0, and (b) showing the changes 
nade to the residuals /’, at 0 and the neighbouring nodes consequent on an increment 
Iv =1 at 0. These patterns have been constructed with reference to the defining 
pressions (9). 
It is best to alternate periods of w- and v-relaxation. Fora start, residuals Fy should 
‘e liquidated by use of increments 4u and pattern (a) in Fig. 44, residuals Fy being 
mporarily ignored. When residuals Fy are sufficiently reduced, the fictitious values 
ould all be recalculated and the residuals F', evaluated. These in turn are liquidated 
»y use of increments Av and pattern (b) of Fig. 44, the residuals Fy, being temporarily 
nored. When the residuals F,, have been made small, the fictitious values must again 
»e recalculated; then the residuals F,, should be recalculated and their liquidation con- 
inued. After a number of periods of alternate w- and v- relaxation the process converges 
yield values of w and v with all residuals negligibly small. 


7 


') 06) 
@ (a) my (b) 


Fra. 44 Fra. 45 


THE THRER-DIMENSIONAL SOLUTION 


onnexion with the tumbler solution can be extended to 


The techniques developed in ¢ } : 
; ! Fic. 45 represents a node 0 with the neighbouring 


olve the three-dimensional problem. 
sodes of the space lattice J to 18. 
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a 
Residuals 
Replacement of the governing equations (2) by their “finite- difference approximations — 


leads to three residual formulae at 0: 


Fy = (2 + rae + (: — aut A + x1 ws + U6) 


1 — 26 9 — 10c 1-26 7 *) 
Tatas Flt Hal is ka =a B) BAY Leah toygh Ope) 8 
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v/ h 1 
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on 4(1 — 2o¢ 


1 7 
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Fictitious values 
The complete boundary conditions (3) lead to formulae for displacements at all fictitious 
nodes, thus: On the vertical surface CD, which is a mesh-surface, node 2 is fictitious and : 


ime: h o 
Uy = Ug — 


Tag *e fo aL tay 
o 2h(1 + a)(1 — 2c 
he 2h-taecuae token macneerr a 
(25) 
Ue = Uy — 5 (tly — Ue) 
We = wW, + a du, — Us). | 
0 ze 
On the vertical surface GH, also a mesh-surface, node 4 is fictitious and: 
20 h ao 
Ug = Uy + L— 3 r,° = a — 7 ars hes gr a) aie H(0 — Ws), 
1 
% =U,+ 3s — Us), - + (26) 


2h lof 
Me Var 7,0 hg: 


3 7(M4 — Us). 
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v the vertical surface AB, which intersects 02 at Q where 0Q = $h, node 2 is fictitious and : 


Piston) (area al aa ae 
4(1 = aye te) = aa = 6) Ew, ~ Ws) 
mae! a + ¢) a L (a7) 
P= Oe Gla — MH) 
(bien (eh ae dda hte | 


_ On the crest DE, which is a mesh-surface, node 6 is fictitious and: 


| Ug = Us + 2(v, — %4), 
; 
i 


- 
(wy e Ws), 


4o h 20 
Cg = 5.71 Ue + 7, (ue Mb a, 


l—oa't, (28) 
Fr 
We = Ws et — 03). 


n the horizontal surface BC and FG, neither of which is a mesh-plane, but which intersect 
she line 06 at Q where 0Q = €. 2h, node 6 is fictitious and: 


| He oe) 4é 2 
ces 5 por ts ee geo t ie ya %); 
, Lie 1— 2. 4é do oh ae ] 
em pag t Tepe t Taz, TER pee i 
o F 1 ; ley 2) plete x 
t rmipepRe ae ETF oe 9° E’ 
pak, 4€ 1 
Po pas eine, a 1 + 2 ape sa aT — 03). 


or plane BC, é = 0-5726 and for plane HG, € = 0-1371. 
On the curved surface EF, which intersects 04 at Q where 0Q = yh, node 4 is fictitious 
nd U4, V4, and wy are found from : 


(1 — o sec? y){(1 — 2q)uy + 4ytty — (1 + 2n)er} 


~ 


o(1 — tan? n= — ntfig = nl — aetg + (1 + nud 


o(1 — tan? y) 7 


24 — tan? 
eee ng — v4) + A 00s = 1) = 0, 


2 


1 — osec?2 
1 — asec? y){(1 — 2n)vy + 499 — (1+ 2n)v + —G——“Utss — 6) - (30) 


Fr 
+- 40 tan yay + tan y(vs.— vg) + o tan yl — ws) = 0, 
0 0 


(L = 2) + 49009 — (1 + 2m hog} — “ra — 2)wy ~ (d= toy + fl + 9004} 


7 t tan 
7 a (tty — Us) + ee ao = Up) I-+- hw Ug — We) = 0. 
25 


The special treatment at corner points follows exactly that described for the tumbler 
olution. 
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Relaxation process ; : 

This is a direct extension of that already described. Periods of w-, v-, and w-relaxation 
are alternated, using the relaxation patterns shown in Figs 46a to c. Pattern (a) shows 
the changes in residuals Fy, consequent upon an increment du = 1 at node 0, while (b) 
and (c) show the corresponding patterns for liquidating the v- and w-residuals respectively. 


Fig. 46 


After each period of relaxation the fictitious values should be recalculated and also the 
set of residuals due for liquidation in the next period of relaxation. 


GRAVITY STRESSES 


The gravity stresses in the separate monoliths can be obtained by relaxation of the 
two-dimensional equation either in terms of displacements, or of an Airy function > ae 
The latter treatment showed that the stresses rr and rz nowhere excceded 30 Ib/sq. in, and 
that the usual enginecr’s method was quite adequate. 

g 1 q 


TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION AND DEVIATIONS 


Figs 29a and b show the mean surface temperatures and the maximum deviations from 
them. The data did not warrant more than a two-dimensional study of the problems 
involved. 

Steady-state temperature 
The distribution through the dam is obtained by solving the partial differential equation : 


O% 
eS? Gt nen: 


OnE a 


(ali 
or?" +O 


r 


: 2. be 
subject to the given temperature conditions on the boundary. In finite-difference form 
equation (31) becomes : 


I h 1 5 
Fy =(1 4 a) a (1 a. Pa + 7th + th) = 5to=0.  . (88) 


Special formulae at nodes near the boundary are obtained in the usual way.? 
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The thermal stress problem 
The thermal stresses in an axially-symmetric solid can be expressed * in terms of two 
stress functions, ¢ and y, which satisfy a pair of simultaneous second-order partial differ- 
‘ential equations: 
fo) 2 
0) 


"Or " O22 


1 
r 

Oy 1 Of 0% 0% | Bu at 
F 


(33) 


"Or | @2* Ost Too or 


where « is the temperature coefficient of expansion of the material, taken to be 0-0000046. 
In terms of ¢ and y the four components of stress at any point are: 


as MN henita) 1 Hat 
Searls Bee act (L — 0)p) — 7a, 
—st 0 oo, I Eat 
Oe at Ul = 0)9) =, a 
geen 

iy Baa gaa 

| = _1 oy 

| Nein vee! 

‘and the component displacements u and v are related with ¢ and y by the equations: 

5 eae 1 Sv 

w= ay t+ (1 — 0), 
Ov 1l1t+ol1 0 lto 35 
oe —E Serr rl iis AG ie pager » + (35) 


dv il+64¢1 04 
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The numerical solution of equations (33) was performed on a relaxation net of sides 
h = 3-1 m in the r-direction and 4h =,12-4 m in the z-direction, as seen in Figs 31a to d, 
‘Plate 2. At a typical node 0 residuals are defined by the finite-difference approximations 
“to equations (33): 


Loo = (1 a rr) a (1 are a) He + ah + $3) — abe =0, 


2 
h h 1 pet 
Foe =(1—ge)ba + (1+ gee)e + 7g Wat te) — Ge Bee) 
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The stresses are obtained from ¢ and ys by means of the finite-difference approximations 
to (34): 
~ 1 1 PE _ _Ke , 
(rr)) = Dre 2 + t. — $4 — Ya) — 73, ho + (1 — a) bo} i= oto 


— a ] Ea 
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(37) 
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* Seo reference 27 on p. 230. 
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In the expressions (36) and (37) appropriate values of ¢ are taken from the solution recorded _ 
in Fig. 30b. 


The thermal stress boundary conditions 3 

To compute residuals from expressions (36) at nodes which are either on or near the 
boundary, the boundary conditions determine formulae for fictitious values of ¢ and y at 
nodes outside the boundary. In the thermal stress problem the part of the boundary — 
ABCDEFGH (Fig. 32) is unloaded and the stress boundary conditions are: 


zzsin (v, 7) + zrcos (vy, r) = 0 } ; (38) 


and rr cos (v, r) + 27 sin (v, r) = 0 


Fia. 47 


where v (Fig. 47) denotes the outward drawn normal and (», r) the angle, measured anti- 
clockwise, from the v-direction to the r-direction. If distance s along the boundary is 
measured from A toward H, on substitution from (34), the first of (38) reduces to 0%/0s = 0, . 
so that % is a constant on ABCDEFGH, which it is convenient to take as zero. Thus on 
this part of the boundary is known and special formulae near the boundary are found 
in the usual way.’ . 
The second of (38) in terms of ¢ and % becomes: 7 


a) 0 l—o 7H Ou . 
(+2 = d in) cos (»,r) + Hsin (yr) = 0. «= ASO) 


Making use of the first of (38), equation (39) can be written in the alternative form: 


af abe eo Eau Oy. : 
(Z alt ee rep Ce rt) cos? (vy, r) + Bp Sin? C1) — 0: ee (4) | 
Hither condition (39) or (40) is used on the various parts of these boundaries as follows: 


(i) On the vertical boundaries AB, CD and GH, which are all mesh-lines, and at nodes 
lying on them y% = 0, therefore no residual Fy need be expressed. To obtain a residual 
Fy the first and second of (33) are added, then since % = 0, and hence 074/02? =.0, on 
AB, CD, and GH: 


Or? r or 1— o| oF 


The finite-difference approximation to this equation leads to the residual formula for 
nodes on AB, CD, and GH: 


h h 
F¢,= (1 - an) 2 + 2) + (1 =F pal + 4) — 245 
0 0 
_ ,_ Be 

l—a™ 
to be used instead of the first of (36). (41) contains the fictitious value dy + yo for nodes 
on AB and CD, and ¢, + 4 for nodes on GH. Formulae for these are | from the 
boundary condition (39), and since on both these boundaries sin (0,7) == 
2Ha 


l—oa 


hr 
Zz lla — 4) = 0, <> ar te 


(ba + Ya) — (at Ye) = 20 — by + tral, (AR) 


nie el be used to determine $, + y, at nodes on AB and CD, and dy + vy at nodes 
on GM. 


(ii) On the crest DE, also a mesh-line, again only a residual F¢ is required. Since 
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con follows also that 04/Or = 0°p/Or? = 0 and hence, on adding the first and second 


Op 1 Of , Ow Ea ot 


3 Sey Ort of lao or” 
hich leads to the residual formula at nodes on DE: 
Bao = (1— 5). + (1+ 3) — 20 + GQ + Hs) 
2r,)"* 2r,)"* ee aOY Se = 
Ha hr 
epee Us pert 0; ae Saat eeu (43) 


instead of the first of (36). This formula contains the fictitious value ¥;. But the 
iboundary condition (39) reduces to 0$/0z = 0 since cos (v, 7) = 0, and therefore ys = yy. 
| (iii) On the horizontal boundaries BC and FG, which are not mesh-lines, the node 3 is 
ictitious, cf. Fig. 41b,* when 0 lies inside the boundary and 03 intersects the boundary 
t a point Q where 0Q = ¢.03. On BC the value of € is 0-5726 whilst on FG it is 0-1371. 
A residual formula #’¢ is found in the same way as the formulae (41) and (43): 


h 
Fbo= (1 —ge)lbo + ve) + (1+ ye )(bu + dod + Galt + oe) 
hy hy ee, = 2) = 0. epee cn (44) 


In this formula yf; is fictitious but the boundary condition (39) reduces at Q to Op/0z = 0 
and since also ¢ = 0 at Q, the formulae : 


bs = (74) and bo = (pq) ai eee RINT 


.are obtained for the fictitious value ys, and the selvage value fp. 
(iv) On the curved boundary EF, the node 4 is fictitious, cf. Fig. 42,} and a formula for 
‘the fictitious value ¢, is required. The alternative form (40) for the boundary condition 


-can be rewritten 
o¢ l—oa Os Ee 


“fF sec? ice = 
Bp - $+ 5, sooty, 7) eared 0 


and its finite-difference approximation which holds at Q leads to the formula : 
(1 + 2n)$4 — (1 — 2n)¢a — 4nbo0 
+ (1 = ofall + nibs — nfl — nbs + 200 — 980 
1+ 2Ha ne 
+ 2 sec? (v, (gos = ++74,) + To greta = () Gar ve Pe (46) 


for the fictitious ¢,, where 7 = 0Q/04 
(v) On the base HA, u = v = 0; hence Ov/Or 
op 


habe, Sain Maer see tala 


Gi) Od 
and a — (1 — a= 0. 


= (0 and so from the first and third of (35): 


* The situation here is similar to that illustrated in Fig. 41b, but there the mesh- 


length in the z-direction was 2h, whereas here it is 4h. ne 
- The mesh-length in the z-direction in Fig. 42 is 2A; here it is 4A. 
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i i ; iduals 
The first of these expresses $-values directly as multiples of the #s-values; and no resi : 
F¢ are required. Torefine a residual Fy the two equations in (33) are combined in the form : 


oy 1 of Ont Swi catayee o( 5 1 2)- Ha oat 


See Sa rn, 
er? oi aa Or? or «(Or =e oF 


and so at a node 0 on HA: 


Fuo= (1 — gt )tba + of) + (1+ g5-)tda + of) — ae 


17o— 1 Ea hry 
$0 l—oc 2 


This formula contains the fictitious value 4, — (1 — o)d,, for which the second of the 
boundary conditions (47) provides the formula : 


py — (1 — o)$y = py — (1 — @) $3 cit yl 3S ae 


+ sls + ba — (= alba + ba)} — (t, —t,) = 0. (48) 


The Paper, which was received on 6 August, 1955, is accompanied by eleven 
photographs and fifty sheets of diagrams, from some of which the half-tone page plates, 
folding Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4, and the Figures in the text have been prepared, and by an 
Appendix. 


Discussion 


Mr G. M. Binnie (Partner, Messrs Binnie, Deacon, and Gourley, Consulting Engineers, 
London) opened the discussion by making a few remarks about the design of the Dokan 
dam in general and the Authors’ work in connexion with it. When designing an arch 
dam, he said, one of the first decisions to be made was whether it was going to serve purely 
as a structure for impounding water or whether it was desired to have outlets such as 
hydro-electric penstocks incorporated in it. If it was decided that the dam should be 
used only for impounding, then the cupola type of design? was attractive; but if, as at 
Dokan, it was necessary to incorporate several large penstocks in the dam, then a vertical 
upstream face had advantages, or at any rate they had thought so, and that was the 
explanation of the vertical upstream face. 

The general siting of the abutments, the use of a vertical face with a radius of 120 m 
(394 ft) on the upstream side of the arch, and the dimensions of the base block had all 
been dictated by practical considerations such as the geology and topography of the site. 
Fig. 30c, Plate 2, showed the manner in which the penstocks, five in number, had been 
incorporated in the base block. This had facilitated trashrack design, also gate design, 
installation, operation, and maintenance. Having gone as far as it had been possible to 
go on practical considerations, they had been left with the problem of deciding how thick 
the dam ought to be at various levels to withstand successfully water, temperature, and 
earthquake loadings, and so on, with the desired factor of safety and within whatever 
might be considered to be the permissible limiting stresses. That was a much more 
complex matter. It was possible to make certain arbitrary assumptions, such as treating 
the dam as a series of inclined arches, in order to simplify the calculations, or to undertake 
a three-dimensional analysis strictly in accordance with the elastic theory, as had been 
described in the Paper. 5 

Concrete, of course, had construction joints, temperature stresses during hydration of 
cement, swelling in contact with water, and so on, and was subject to shrinkage and 


11. References 11 et seg. are given on p, 258. 
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| creep, and therefore it could not be said that it was homogeneous, isotropic, and mono- 
| sted eeeeraloe cia sig rene of the elastic theory. The same also applied 
4 : foundations. He had met some engineers who claimed that a three- 
G imensional analysis was not really worth the labour spent on it, because of those 
( et but he thought that that was a counsel of despair, perpetuating for all time 
esign on arbitrary and empirical methods. 

Whatever might be said against the application of the elastic theory to arch dams, it 

provided the only rational basis on which it was possible to compare mathematically the 
relative merits of one design against another. They had therefore decided that, if it was 
at all possible, a three-dimensional analysis in accordance with the elastic theory should 
| be undertaken for the Dokan dam. Such an unusual problem, however, was quite outside 
\their normal office activities and presented very great difficulties; but, with the consent 
ped enthusiastic support of their clients, they had been fortunate enough to interest 
Professor Pippard and his colleagues in their problems, and the result of their work was 
given in the Paper. 
One explanation which should perhaps be given to assist in an understanding of the 
Paper was that where the Authors had referred to stresses at grouting temperature it 
‘should be borne in mind that cooling pipes were being embedded in the dam, so that with 
the aid of refrigerated water the dam could be cooled down to any desired temperature 
before the vertical joints between the monoliths were grouted up under pressure. 

The judicious use of both experimental and mathematical methods of investigation 
was an outstanding feature of the Authors’ work, and the Paper contained a wealth of 
material. It was difficult to pick out any one subject as more outstanding than another, 
but probably one of the most interesting and even unique features was that, for the centre 
sections in the river, the theoretical stresses had been given in accordance with the elastic 
theory in the interior of the dam, instead of on the usual basis of linear distribution from 
face to face. This was perhaps the first time that consulting engineers had ever been 
presented with such a gift. It was also most interesting that in the model work for the 
design D.3, the final design, an exact replica of the dam and of the rock round the founda- 
tions had been made—exact apart from the omission of a few ‘“‘frills’? which did not 
matter; functionally it was an exact model. The only difference which really existed 
‘between the model and the prototype from a theoretical point of view was the difference 
in Poiason’s ratio, which for rubber was 0-5 and for concrete was anybody’s guess; perhaps 
0-15 would be a fair figure, whilst for rock the figure might be about the same. The clue 
‘which the Authors had given towards the end of the Paper to this elusive problem of 
Poisson’s ratio was one of the most exhilarating things which had been produced for a 
long time. 

The warmest thanks of his firm were 
with his firm’s particular problems, but tl 
important and far wider bearing than on the Dokan dam. 
tribution to the theory of complex structures. 


due to the Authors for their assistance in dealing 
xe Authors’ research work had a much more 
It was also an important con- 


Sir Richard Southwell had been intensely interested by the Paper, which brought 
back, for him, memories of 45 years ago; for it was the famous “Drapers’ Company 
Memoir”? of Atcherley and Karl Pearson”” which first made him realize the existence of 
a thing called research—that the theorems taught to him had not been delivered, once for 
all, on tables of stone. Controversy had followed of which he knew nothing at the time, 
though in later years he had heard something from J. S. Wilson of his work with models.** 
They had given little support to the Atcherley-Pearson theory, as Professor Pippard had 


said a few years ago.*4 
Ever since, Sir Richar 
epough to permit a real comparison with 
Jong way in 1910,'® but not far enough 
Dr L. Fox and he had found the biharmonic equation 
two-dimensional dam, he had hoped that someone would make the application. 


d had hoped that the theoretical side would be developed far 
Wilson’s models. L, F. Richardson had gone a 
to provide a conclusive test: so when, in 1940, 
tractable,!® and hence the straight 
In 1947 
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Dr Zienkiewicz had done so,!’ and in view of the agreement between experiment and hig 


computations it became apparent that Karl Pearson would have to “‘take the count.’ 5 


(This, too, had been suggested by Professor Pippard.) 


But the problem under discussion now involved three variables (for the shape was not 
of the Authors’ choosing but dictated by Nature, by rock-formation) and, as such, was — 


immenscly harder. Being at the moment engaged in the completion of a book reviewing 


the progress of relaxation methods since 1940 (when his first account of them was pub- | 
lished), Sir Richard had been really delighted to learn of the appearance of what might 


be called its coping-stone. It had appeared too late for detailed notice of it in the book, — 


but he would still be able to add a note of reference to it; which delighted him because he | 
thought its problem an ideal example with which to illustrate the value to engineers | : 


(whose shapes were inexorably dictated, always) of methods that yielded numerical | 


results at once, instead of formulae that still required to be laboriously translated into / 
numbers. (The advantage possessed by algebraic eolutions, of including “parameters”’ 
which might be given any values, was reduced when one’s interest centred in a particular ; 
dam, not in all dams of a “‘family.’’) No one could dispute, he thought, that in the * 


present instance relaxation methods had “delivered the goods.’” That made him very — 
happy, and he would like to express his thanks for the invitation to this Meeting. 


Professor A. D. Ross (Professor of Civil Engineering, King’s College, University 


of London) commented on the choice of the material for the models and the question of 


Poisson’s ratio. It seemed that for work of the kind in question it was possible to use a q 


material such as plaster, which could be cast and which had approximately the correct 
value of Poisson’s ratio, but which, because of its relatively high elastic modulus, required. 
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to be loaded by mercury or some mechanical device in order to obtain displacements 
which could be measured without too much difficulty. That technique, of course, had 
been used in a number of model studies in the past. Rubber had the great advantage of 
a low elastic modulus, so that water loading was practicable; but its Poisson's ratio was 


Se — 
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0-5, which made its behaviour somewhat unusual. A more emphatic way of putting it 
vas to say that the ratio of bulk modulus to shear modulus, for structural materials such 
s steel and concrete, was about 2, whereas for rubber it was between 3,000 and 4,000. 
That underlined the difference in the behaviour of those two types of material. 

He had, therefore, on his first reading of the Paper, been critical of Fig. 17, in which 
adial displacements at the crest of the full-size dam had been deduced from the model, 
apparently ignoring the large difference in Poisson’s ratio for rubber and concrete. He 
inad realized later, however, that the Authors had not omitted to consider the matter 
and the discussion on pp. 226-229 he regarded as of immense importance. Although 
he Authors disclaimed any rigorous proof, the general argument was convincing. If a 
large variation of Poisson’s ratio, from 0:5 to 0-15, involved a change in radial and tan- 
ential displacements of only about 17%, it was clear that Poisson’s ratio was not an 
influential factor, except for vertical displacements. It was possible, however, that it 
might have a more significant effect on stresses as distinct from displacements. 

The question of Poisson’s ratio was, he believed, of particular importance because of the 
hehaviour of concrete when it was loaded for a long period. Fig. 48 showed a typical 
esult for an experiment which had been performed many times. A sustained stress of 
1500 lb/sq. in. was applied to a concrete specimen. On loading, there was an immediate 
strain in the direction of the stress corresponding to a modulus of 5:0 x 108 lb/sq. in., 
and an immediate transverse strain corresponding to a Poisson’s ratio of 0-25, which was 
ather a high figure. As the load was sustained, the longitudinal strain increased due to 
preep, while the lateral strain remained almost unchanged. If, therefore, the effective 
Poisson’s ratio was defined as the ratio of the total lateral strain to the total longitudinal 
strain, it would be seen that it had diminished after 50 days under load to 0-09. 

The behaviour under two-dimensional stressing was similar, as was shown in Table 14. 
hose specimens had been subjected to two equal compressive principal stresses and 
both the effective modulus and the effective Poisson’s ratio had diminished. In view of 
he large reduction in effective Poisson’s ratio in 50 or 60 days, it seemed clear that after 
ia very long period it would have a probably negligible value. In all the results shown, 
drying shrinkage had been subtracted from the strains. In a dam, shrinkage would alter 


TABLE 14.—VARIATION IN EFFECTIVE MODULUS (ALLOWING FOR CREHP) AND 
EFFECTIVE POISSON’S RATIO 


Specimens stressed two-dimensionally. 
(Shrinkage deducted.) 
(a) 1:2:4 concrete. W/C ratio 0-6 
Loaded at 21 days. 


Loaded period—days . . . + .- 0 | 20 40 60 
Effective modulus Ib/sq. in. x 10° . 4-2 27 2-2 2-0 
Effective Poisson’s ratio . . . .| O18 | O11 | 0-09 | 0-08 


(b) 1: 2:4 concrete. W/C ratio 0-5 
Loaded at 8 days. 


eee. ie aa anne OT 


Loaded period—days : | 0 20 40 60 
; 
Effective modulus Ib/sq.in. x 10° . | 4-2 2-8 2-6 2:3 
LLL LAL Ee ee ee ee : 
Effective Poisson’s ratio . . «+ «+ | 0-18 0-12 0-11 | 0-10 
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profoundly the stresses in the outer skin, but would have little effect on the major part of 
the interior. 

It would seem, therefore, that concrete should be regarded as a material which had, on 
loading, a Poisson’s ratio of about one-fifth, but when considering total strains under 
sustained loads the effective ratio might decline ultimately to a very small value. Since 
no single value for the ratio could be correct for all times, he would like to suggest that the 
error in assuming that Poisson’s ratio was zero might be no greater than in assuming that 
it was 0:15. He realized, of course, that three-dimensional tests, under conditions com- 
parable to those in the interior of a dam, would be necessary before such a suggestion 
could be justified, but he would be interested to have the Authors’ comments on that. 
Presumably it would simplify the analysis. 

Considering the calculation of stresses, it was clear that the actual value assumed for EH, 
Young’s modulus, did not really matter except in the case of temperature stresses. If too 


high a value of # was used, the displacements would be under-estimated, but that was 


automatically corrected in the computation of the stresses by the use of the same value 
of H. Whether it was taken as 5,000,000 or 1,000,000 Ib/sq. in. therefore, did not seem to 
matter very much. That underlined the fact that, although creep altered the displace- 
ments, it did not alter the stresses directly; the dam merely functioned as an elastic 
structure with a reduced value of #. 

Professor Ross thought, however, that the influence of Poisson’s ratio was less obvious. 
The Authors had shown that radial and tangential displacements were not seriously 
affected by a variation of Poisson’s ratio, but equation (1) in the Appendix suggested that 
an over-estimate of Poisson’s ratio might result in the under-estimation of some of the 
stresses, and that, of course, must be guarded against. 

Finally, it would be of great interest to hear a little more about the relaxation process. 
As he understood it, the displacements of the model had been used to estimate the initial 
configuration or starting-point for the relaxation. How good was that estimate? Were 
the residuals still so large as to merit the use of the special steps to speed the process? 
He felt sure that with no fewer than 350 stations disposed three-dimensionally in the half- 
network, any device of art or arithmetic which would reduce the number of relaxations 
required would be welcome. 

He sincerely hoped that the Authors would be able to take their work further into the 
design stage. It would be interesting to know how the results of their analysis compared, 
for example, with the trial-load method. If they found it possible to formulate a workable 
method of design, it would mean that the very excellent piece of research which they had 
carried out would become generally available and applicable to dams other than Dokan. 


Mr H. D. Morgan (Partner, Sir William Halcrow and Partners, Consulting Engineers) 
remarked that the mathematical treatment was analogous to that devised by Sir Isaac 
Newton for arriving at the roots of an equation by iteration, making successively closer 
approximations. The work checked itself for that reason, successive steps producing 
more and more accuracy, if that was desired. 

He recollected another occasion when he had had cause to admire the mathematical 
dexterity of Miss Chitty, in connexion with a problem concerning guyed steel masts,1§ 
where an expression of hideous complexity had been reduced to a series which converged 
so rapidly that only the first term was significant. That sort of thing naturally appealed 
strongly to a practising engineer. 

He had a particular interest in the design of arch dams, and also a personal interest in 
the Dokan dam, for he had been a member of an international panel which had visited 
Iraq and the site in November 1952, in order to investigate and report on the proposals 
of Messrs Binnie, Deacon, and Gourley, his colleagues being Mr André Coyne, of France, 
and Mr §. C. Harper, of the United States, who had been Chief Engineer of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Mr Harper had naturally been a stout supporter of the trial-load method 
of analysis as practised by the Bureau of Reclamation, and that had led to a certain amount 
of debate between them because Mr Morgan had not been and was not a great admirer 
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that method of analysis when carried to the lengths advocated by the Bureau of 
eclamation. He was not disposed to admit that it was the only approach to the subject. 
On P. 202 the Authors had stated that ‘“‘The most elaborate and detailed method of 
fa nalysis so far developed is the trial-load method devised by the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion after many years of systematic research.’’ He wished to say with all possible 
semphasis that that method had not been devised by the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 
by he pioneer of that method of treatment had been Dr A. Stucky, who had been at the time 
passistant to Professor Gruner, and who published a Paper?® on the method of analysis into 
pg ch and cantilever elements. He had adopted the method of dividing the dam into a 
m tum ber of cantilever and arch elements and dividing the loads between them. At that 
tim e Mr Morgan had thought that the only other Paper of any value had been the one by 
William Cain *° in 1921. The method had been used early in 1930 by Mr Morgan’s firm 
in order to design an arch dam, the principal designer being the late Mr R. 8. Cole. Mr 
‘Morgan had been Mr Cole’s assistant and remembered very well how heavy the work 
iinvolved had been, because the final result of the balancing process had been six simul- 
aneous equations. They had taken six levels for the six arch elements, and had also 
sconsidered a centre cantilever and two others. Merely for one solution there had been six 
simultaneous equations; the coefficients of p, had been of the order of thousands and of 
P, just a single digit, so that any attempt to eliminate by brute force was accompanied by 
astronomical numbers; it had been very difficult to cut off figures and approximate. 
"They had spent about 2 weeks on the first trial and the result had not checked, so a 
esearch had had to be made for the mistake. However, after unearthing an old Brunsviga 
scalculating machine it had become possible to solve the equations resulting from later trial 
calculations in about a day; but the work had been very heavy. Any attempt to use 
»determinants only resulted in the same heavy work. It had all originated in that way, 
and the Americans had elaborated it to an extraordinary degree. 

The Authors had stated the assumptions made in the trial-load method, and later they 
Thad referred to “The artificial device of dividing the dam into interpenetrating cantilevers 
sand arches and then determining the stresses from resultant actions by formulae of 
sdoubtful validity.’ The validity was doubtful, but it was a fact that the accuracy of the 
rresults obtained by any method of analysis, including that advocated by the Authors, 
could not possibly be greater than that of the data on which they were based. That 
tremark applied equally to the relaxation method. 

The practice of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation of giving results carried to four and 
even seven significant figures was in Mr Morgan’s opinion very much to be deprecated. 
It was merely accuracy of figures. It would be fortunate if accuracy to two significant 
figures were obtained, and indeed that should satisfy any practising engineer, since it 
“meant that his maximum error would be of the order of 10%. Fora problem of the 
nature in question, and dealing with so many physical constants which were only approxi- 
: mately known, such as the effective elastic modulus of the concrete and rock, Poisson’s 
rratio, and the like, the engineer would be lucky if his calculated results were reliable 
within an error of 10%. Ina structure such as a bridge, where the engineer was dealing 
-with a material of known and uniform properties, he could expect to be more accurate if 
he knew what his loads were, but then generally he did not know his loading with accuracy. 

On p. 203 the Authors had remarked that experience in the application of the trial-load 
method was lacking in the United Kingdom. Mr Morgan did not feel inclined to accept 
-that statement, because he thought that he had said enough to show that the method 
‘had been used in Britain, and in fact it had been used comparatively recently to design 
-an arch dam which had been built in Portugal. In that case a simplified method had been 
used because, owing to the known inaccuracy of the data, it had been decided that it was 
‘useless to employ too much refincment, so an attempt had been made to simplify the 
method in such a way that the preliminary trials could be done rapidly, and only the final 
balancing required greater accuracy. 

Ho was glad to see that the Authors were m 
that their results in Table 2 were given, quite properly, 


uch more realistic than the Americans, and 
only to three significant figures. 
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The agreement shown in Fig. 16 was remarkable and clearly indicated that the method — 
of analysis was fundamentally correct. That, of course, related to the rubber model, for 


which the physical constants of the material ‘were accurately known and for which the 


material was of constant quality throughout. In the case of a dam which was constructed | 


by adding what were comparatively small increments of concrete, one by one, each one 


differing slightly from the rest and bonded more or less to the rest, it was nonsensical to — 


expect to get ideal conditions and the same accuracy of prediction could not be expected. 
Nevertheless he thought that the Authors’ method gave the right framework and enabled 
the engineer to know the order of what he was doing. There was some comfort from the 


fact that, at any rate so far as Mr Morgan’s knowledge went, there had never yet been a 
failure of an arch dam. 


Dr Charles Jaeger (English Electric Co. Ltd) emphasized the importance of the 


research which the Authors had carried out on the behaviour of large arch dams. 


The basis for the first investigation for the Dokan dam had been an interpolation of — 


data from two existing dams, the Rossens dam, which was 87 m (285 ft) high ina U-shaped 
valley, with a ratio of dam-length to height of 3-8, and the Tignes dam, 180 m (591 ft) 
high, built in a V-shaped valley with a ratio of only 1-6. In both cases the angle at the 
centre at crest level was 111°. The Rossens dam had been designed by H. Gicot and Max 
Ritter and the Tignes dam by André Coyne. It was very remarkable that when the main 
cross-sections of those two dams were reduced to the same height and superimposed, they 


nearly coincided. It had been felt that the conditions at Dokan permitted basing the first 


preliminary design for the dam there on those two dams, suitably adapted to the local 
conditions. The choice of the cross-section and central angle of the Dokan dam had 
therefore been influenced by examples from existing structures. 

The thickness/height ratio in the preliminary project had been 0-31. The Dokan dam 
was a very bold design, but not exceptionally so; there were several Italian dams where 
the thickness/height ratio was 10-12%. They were all built in V-shaped valleys, which 
might account for their exceptional boldness. The Mauvoisin dam, 235 m (771 ft) high, 
and the Lienne dam, 160 m (525 ft) high, had ratios of 23% and 15-6% respectively. By 
far the most audacious dam which had been built was the Gage dam, 38 m (125 ft) high, 
designed by André Coyne, with a thickness of only 2:5 m (8} ft), giving a ratio of only 
67%. The ratio of crest length to dam height was 3-7, a figure which added further to the 
audacity of the design. 

The result of the subsequent thorough investigations by the Authors had shown, the 
basic assumptions for the Dokan dam to be reasonably sound. 

There were many possible approaches to the arch dam problem, and the Authors had 
mentioned the two main lines of thought—the use of approximate methods, developed by 
Stucky, Bourgin, and Ritter,* and the more correct but very tedious American trial-load 
method. The approximate method of Ritter was a simplified trial-load analysis which 
would yield the essential result in a relatively short time. One calculator could go 
through the whole calculation in a few months, whereas the trial-load method required 
the work of a full team over a far longer period. 

One approach to the arch-dam problem was to start with an approximate stress and 
strain analysis, as in the method of Ritter or Stucky, or a simplified trial-load analysis, 
the results of which were then compared with measurements on models. Sufficient data 
were available on the methods of calculation, the model technique, the materials to be 
used for construction, and the comparison of calculated and measured strain and stresses 
to make that approach a safe method. It would be found that the approximate methods 
neglected the shear stresses, but the magnitude of the principal stresses were nevertheless 
accurate, only their directions being incorrectly presented. In fact the direction of the 


principal stresses was inclined towards the abutments, but the approximate method would 
show them to be horizontal. 


* A comprehensive bibliography is given in reference 2, which appears on p. 230, 
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_ An excellent example of that method of calculation was the Lienne dam by Gicot and 
Lardi, an account of which had been submitted to the Fifth Congress on Large Dams in 
Paris in June 1955. The Lienne thin arch dam was a difficult unsymmetrical structure. 
The model tests* had shown the influence of shear stresses and torsion on a dam of that 
type and the effect of shear inclining the lines of principal stresses towards the lateral 
abutments. But even in that difficult case the results of an approximate analysis had 
| been satisfactory and reliable. 

_ The great advantage of the use of model tests in any method of calculation was that it 
| permitted a quick check of alternative designs. 
| The approach described by the Authors had gone a step further. They had considered 
the dam as having a thick shell and had solved the general equation of elasticity for that 
| difficult case by relaxation methods. Recently scientists in several countries had attempted 
‘to solve that fundamental problem, and Italian and Swiss research work on the subject 
'might be mentioned. The Authors had solved the problem with remarkable elegance, 
‘and the comparison with model tests had gone a long way towards elucidating the be- 
haviour of the dam structure and determining the strain and stress patterns in arch dams. 
For many years experts in dam design had been of the opinion that such a calculation 
by relaxation methods should be attempted. 

| The value of the Paper was increased if it was compared with other modern publications 
‘on arch dam calculation and arch dam testing. The main drawback of such calculation 
was that it required the help of a highly specialized team of mathematicians, and could no 
longer be carried out by the engineers normally available in a consultant’s office. Most 
of the work would be done by specialists who might have no intimate knowledge of the 
design of a dam as a whole or of the construction techniques and materials to be used. 
For many years approximate methods of calculation combined with model tests would 
receive the attention of the specialist in the case of works of lesser importance than the 
Dokan dam. 
_ Astage had now been reached where the combined efforts of engineers in many countries 
would make it possible to estimate the stresses in a dam, to predict the reliability of any 
‘method of calculation, and to compare the results with those of model tests. A point had 
even been reached where model test results could be corrected to come near the truth, as 
-shown in the Paper, where the effect on the strains of an excessively high Poisson’s ratio 
was corrected to get the true value of the actual strains. Whatever the method of 
approach, approximate or exact, engineers now knew more or less where they stood and 
‘could use additional model tests to help them out. However, the final step to real 
knowledge of arch dam behaviour was still far away. told 

At the beginning of his remarks Dr Jaeger had said that the first investigation for the 

Dokan dam had been based on the intérpolation of data from the Rossens and Tignes 
dams. There should be no better method than direct comparison with existing dams, all 
dams being considered as possible prototypes for new ones and yielding the Tecessary 
information for improved design. However, that was not entirely the case. Knowledge 
of the behaviour of real dams was very meagre compared with knowledge of the behaviour 
of dam models. Dozens of results from models were available for comparison and 
scrutiny, but publications dealing in detail with the results of strain and stress measure- 
ments on real dams were scarce. American, Portuguese, Swiss, and Italian publications 
showed the intricacy of the problems when deflexion and strains due to temperature 
variation, rock plasticity, and concrete shrinkage interfered with the elastic displacements 
and strains caused by variation of the hydrostatic load. The present Paper was a step 
forward of considerable importance, as was shown by the basic similarity of the results 
yielded by highly detailed mathematical analysis to those obtained by model tests. whe 
next step, which was still to come, was @ more general view on the behaviour of existing 


dams, compared with the results given by model tests. 


* A new plastic material was used for the models of the Lienne dam. 
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Dr O. C. Zienkiewicz (Lecturer, Department of Engineering, University of Edin- 
burgh) felt that the work presented by the Authors went a long way towards giving a 


more exact and logical method of approach than had hitherto been possible. He expected — 


that the labour involved in the full relaxation solution greatly exceeded that of his 


own work on gravity dams completed some years ago under the guidance of two of the — 


Authors. 

The problem of arch dams was in one other respect more difficult than that of gravity 
dams. The wide range of profiles and valley sections made it practically impossible to 
' generalize the results of stress distributions obtained for one case. The great usefulness 
of the present work lay in providing a standard against which any approximate methods 
of analysis might be checked. ‘ 

He expressed satisfaction that the stresses due to water load and gravity and the 
thermal stresses had been completely separated, thus making it easier to follow the indi- 
vidual effects and adjust the treatment to suit the case. When he had first heard of the 
“tumbler’’ solution proposed for the analysis of the dam, he had been very sceptical and 


had not thought that the stresses would be comparable with those in a true arch dam, ~ 


where the restraint of abutments was possibly greater than that of the foundation. It 
was very interesting to see, however, that the ‘“‘tumbler’’ solution agreed reasonably well 
with the full solution and both showed the tendency for tensile stresses to develop on the 


downstream face about mid-height of the dam when the water load was applied. That — 


tendency had been noted on previous models, including some in the United States in 1935, 
where the same kind of distribution had been shown. 

Dr Zienkiewicz had tried to work out a comparison between the stresses obtained by 
“tumbler’’ analysis, by the full analysis, and also by the very approximate analysis some- 
times used in preliminary designs of arch dams:—the cylinder method. It seemed that on 
grid 6, about mid-height of the dam, the cylinder stresses worked out at 475 Ib/sq. in., 
the “tumbler” giving a variation from 400 to 375 Ib/sq. in. for the tangential stress, and 
the full analysis 480 to 320 lb/sq. in. In that case the order of magnitude was roughly 
comparable by all methods, but on grid 12 the cylinder analysis gave a figure of the order 
of 520 Ib/sq. in. for the tangential stress, whereas the “tumbler” analysis gave 190 to 230 
lb/sq. in. and the full analysis 280 to 80 lb/sq. in. Both the ‘tumbler’? and the full 
analysis gave answers which were of the same order and also very much smaller than those 
obtained by the cylinder method, because at the lower levels on dams the transition to 
cantilever stresses naturally occurred. 

Referring to gravity stresses, it was not clear whether the analysis had been obtained by 
the “tumbler” method or if it had been done on a free-standing slice. The Authors 
followed the correct line in not applying the analysis to the dam as a monolithic structure, 
because individual blocks were separately built and there was no connexion between them 
up to the final grouting stage. The “tumbler” analysis, however, would give some 
tangential stresses, whereas the radial-slice analysis would not. The difference between 
the two approaches might not result in a measurable error. 

It was stated in the Paper that at the beginning of the investigation it had been thought 
necessary to measure the displacements due to gravity in the model. He would have 
expected that they would have been entirely different from those found by the analysis, 
because of the effect of abutments, which was not introduced in nature. 

Regarding the thermal stresses he did not think that the use of the “tumbler” analysis 
was altogether applicable. Professor Pippard had said that the “tumbler” analysis had 
not been used to give the thermal stresses near the abutments, but in Dr Zienkiewicz’s 
opinion even in the centre sections the agreement would not be very good. He wondered 
what results were obtained by the encastré arch theory (which had been used for the 
calculation of the thermal abutment stresses) for the stresses at the centre section. 

It might be an indiscreet question to ask, but he would like to know what direction the 
simplified theories were going to take in the future. He had been thinking about this 
problem for some time, and he wondered whether, in view of the fact that most of the 
stresses did not depart largely from a linear distribution on sections of the dam, the 
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pplication of elastic thin-shell theories would make the analysis easier and give at all 
omparable results with the full analysis. The case of the ‘‘tumbler”’ which corresponded, 
the thin-shell theory, to the cylindical tank built-in at the base, had been solved 
sheoretically for a shell of uniform thickness and for one varying uniformly in section. A 
solution in which there was a variation of thickness in the same ratio as that at the Dokan 
m was being computed and it should be interesting to compare the stresses with those 
lculated by the Authors. It can be stated a priori that both distributions of stress 
would be very similar. The reversal of the bending moment and the tendency for tension 
o develop on the downstream face were indicated in the existing shell theory solutions. 
ad it been possible to measure strains on the model and to work out the stresses from 
hem ? 
_ Mr Binnie had raised a point about the shape of the dam and had mentioned that the 
ome was a structure which was possibly economically preferable. Dr Zienkiewicz was — 
ot sure why the question of penstocks should have been a deciding factor. He would 
ike to refer to the Enchanet arch dam recently constructed in France which was of 
xtremely slender section and which included penstocks. That dam leaned pronouncedly 
n the downstream direction, so forming an effective dome and possibly resulting in a large 


economy of material. 


Mr S. P. Christodoulides (Ove Arup and Partners) observed that the results 
»btained from the analysis were not compared with full-scale measurements on the 
oncrete structure, and it could not be claimed that an opportunity was given to check 
the accuracy of the experimental and mathematical methods suggested by the Paper or 
¢ ¢ 
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the quantitative value of the results obtained. If it was assumed that the accuracy of 
the methods suggested was comparable with that normally expected in the analysis of — 
structures of similar engineering nature, the length of time taken (3 years) should be 
considered in comparison with other methods available. 

A similar problem had been discussed in a previous Paper?!, The analysis of the 
Errochty dam had been investigated by two-dimensional photoelastic methods, and it had — 
been suggested 2? that three-dimensional photoelastic work could have preferably been — 
carried out by using the “‘ Frozen Stress’’ technique. 2 

Large true-to-shape scale models could now be made from synthetic resins, and “Aral- 
dite B’’ hot-setting resin had been extensively used in the last 3 years.? (See Fig. 49). 

Araldite castings could be made in the laboratory using reasonable care and a thermo- — 
statically controlled oven, and the models could be machined fairly easily from them. 

Araldite, like many other materials, was optically sensitive to stress. When plane — 
polarized light (light vibrating in one plane) was transmitted through a stressed model — 
made of such material, it split into two waves vibrating in the principal directions and — 
propagating with different velocities. The “phase difference’’ between the two waves at — 
the end of their travel could be measured and was proportional to the principal stress 
difference. By photoelastic methods both the directions and the algebraic difference of 
the principal stresses could be obtained at any point in any plane. By using those 
quantities, the separate values of the principal stresses could be derived. 

Three-dimensional work could be carried out by using the “frozen stress’’ technique. 24 
An attractive method of investigation suitable for structures like the Dokan dam would 
be the “shear slope’? method.??_ Such investigation could be completed within 2-3 — 
months, and would involve the work of an investigator and his technician. That, of 
course, compared well with the 3 years taken by the Authors to produce the present 
investigation. 

The accuracy of the “‘shear slope’? method was high, and in the case of the gantry beam 
given in Fig. 49 it was consistent within 10%. Comparison with full-scale tests gave an 
error of 15%.75 

The elastic constants of Araldite as used in the “frozen stress’’ technique were :— 


Young’s modulus = 1,950 Ib/sq. in. 
Poisson’s ratio = 0-49 lb/sq. in. 
Tensile strength = 280 lb/sq. in. 


Its optical sensitivity was high (1-30 lb/sq. in./fringe/in. of thickness). Recent research 
carried out at the University College, London, on the effects of Poisson’s ratio on three- 
dimensional systems, had shown that that was not serious.** The stress at any point did 
not vary by more than 10% of the maximum stress if Poisson’s ratio was varied from 
0:3 to 0-49. That variation was usually of the same order as the error involved in experi- 
mental work. It would, in that respect, be interesting to know to what accuracy the 
Authors’ measurements on the rubber models had been. 


Professor Allen, in reply, said that whilst he spoke with some trepidation as a 
mathematician in the home of civil engineering, he had no hesitation about the first 
remark he wished to make, which was to express his gratitude to civil engineers for the 
opportunity to co-operate on the research described in the Paper. He would like 
specifically to mention Mr Binnie, whose problem it was, and Professor Pippard, who 
had been first approached about the work which had been done at Imperial College. It 
had been a very stimulating experience, a challenge to relaxation technique, which, despite 
occasional setbacks, Professor Allen thought had been fairly met. Much more reseahall 
remained to be tackled in the theory of the design of arch dams, but he thought the 
work described in the Paper indicated what should be a fruitful approach for further 
investigations. 

One question, raised by Professor Ross, was whether there would be any simplification 
in relaxation work by taking Poisson’s ratio to be zero. That would not, in fact, par- 
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ticularly simplify the calculations. The numerical data were fed directly into the relaxa- 
tion method, and the particular values of those data could, by and large, be whatever the 
engineer chose to specify. The work was entirely arithmetical, and it did not much 
matter, so far as the series of calculations which had to be made was concerned, what the 
numbers were. There was, however, one exception to that statement and that was for 
the particular case where o (Poisson’s ratio) took the value %. That case was quite 
(different from all others, because the factor ($—c) then vanished. The factor entered 
the mathematical equations in several places and their character changed completely 
when it vanished. Some research students at Imperial College were at present working 
on the analysis of a dam of a rather simplified section to find a solution when Poisson’s 
‘ratio was $. Professor Ross had suggested that the analysis would be simplified in those 
circumstances; that was perhaps true of the formal analysis, but the numerical solution 
would appear to be more difficult. 

Professor Ross had also asked whether an overestimation of Poisson’s ratio would 
lead to an underestimation of the stresses. Professor Allen could not give a definite 
answer; to make certain he would like to work the problem through again with a different 
value of Poisson’s ratio and see what resulted. He saw no evidence one way or the other 
'in the basic equations, and his opinion was that a change of Poisson’s ratio from 0-15 to 
0-10, for example, would not materially alter the conclusions which the Authors had 
drawn in their results. 
| The Authors had been asked to say more about the relaxation application and the 
‘value of model experiments, and coupled with that there was the question, put by Dr 
| Zienkiewicz, about how much time the actual relaxation calculations had taken. That was 
‘difficult to answer, and the reason for the difficulty might be appreciated if Professor 
Allen gave a brief history of the relaxation calculations. When the Authors had started 
the investigation, the idea of a full three-dimensional solution was not considered to be 
| practically feasible; they had not previously tackled the determination of such a stress 
“system in three dimensions. They had started on the ‘“‘tumbler”’ solution, and their first 
thought had been to get a solution for the two-dimensional section before deciding on the 
inext step. That work had been started before the model measurements had been avail- 
able, so it had not been possible to take advantage of them at the beginning. The Authors 
had hoped to find stresses according to the “tumbler’’ method for various sections of the 
actual dam and then to be able later on to marry them up one with another; but they 
had soon realized that that was going to be an unprofitable course to pursue, and had 
decided to look seriously into the question of a possible three-dimensional solution. 

When they came to tackle it they found that it was not so difficult as they had feared 
iit might be. Nevertheless, the way in which they had, in fact, tackled the problem had 
been to find the “tumbler” solution first of all, and that had taken some time. They 
had worked with variables which were not the displacements but certain mathematical 
tress-functions, which it was unnecessary to discuss at the moment, and it was only later 
hat they had discarded stress-functions and used the actual displacements in the dam. 

hen they had turned to seek the full three-dimensional solution it had been the first 
ttempt that they had made at a three-dimensional relaxation solution of the equations 
f elasticity. The Authors had not known how those equations would behave. They 
ad tried various exploratory attacks; some had failed, and some had succeeded without 
being very promising. They had spent a great deal of time investigating the best way 
of applying relaxation to that type of problem before the final Process was accepted. 

That was a brief history of the relaxation work. The tumbler” solution had been 
‘ound for three different sections; there were two preliminary designs and the second had 

n slightly modified, leading to the final shape of the section. The time taken, once 
hey had started three-dimensional work on the final design by their accepted process, 

as between 6 and 9 months. The nature of the work was such that only one individual, 
for the most part, could work on the project at any time. There had been occasions 
hen a double shift was worked, but it was a really profitable to have more than one 

, in charg he arithmetic at any one time. 

Dr eine bad referred to the thickness/height ratio of Dokan dam and other 


| 
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dams. Professor Allen’s view was that satisfactory dams could be designed with much 


thinner sections than that of the Dokan dam, but that would require the section to be 
such that the water face was not vertical. That the water face should be vertical had 


been a prerequisite in the Dokan design, and that, he thought, was the reason why the 


ratio was about 0-3. The advantage of the section suggested by Dr Zienkiewicz was — 
that a component of the water pressure on the water face tended to produce a compres- — 


sive stress in the vertical direction. Ideally, if the problem concerned only a dam to hold 


water, such a dam would have considerable curvature in both horizontal and vertical 


planes and then it should be possible to have a much smaller thickness/height ratio. 


Mention had been made of the possibility of measuring strains on the model in order to . 


help in the numerical calculations and in the subsequent calculation of stresses. In order 


to get the stresses from the strains it was necessary to have the strains in three directions. _ 


Presumably, measurements on a model could be made only in the tangential directions 
at the surface. 

The Authors had been asked about the value of the model measurements as a pre- 
liminary to the numerical calculations. In relation to that, it would be true to say that 
on another occasion the model displacements would be extremely helpful to the mathe- 
matician, giving him his first guess at the answer. He would then have to correct that 
guess to satisfy the mathematical equations. The Authors’ work, however, had been 
done in the first instance simultaneously with the model measurements, which had not 
been available to help them at the very beginning. ‘They had been very glad of them 
later as a check to the “tumbler”’ solution; in the three-dimensional case they had had 
the model measurements, but by then they had also had the ‘“‘tumbler’’ solutions. The 
great advantage of the model measurements then had been that they showed that the 
variation at radial displacement round the arch approximated closely to a sine-wave. 
To begin the three-dimensional problem, the ‘‘tumbler’’ values had been taken on the 
central section, and along each arch other values had been chosen according to a (complete) 
sine-wave distribution. 

Professor Allen regretted that it had not been made clear that the gravity stresses were 
obtained for a free-standing slice, and not for a ‘‘tumbler”’ problem. 


Professor Allen could in no way accept Mr Morgan’s argument that any method of — 


doubtful validity ever became justified solely by virtue of ignorance of precise data. 


Miss Chitty, in answer to Mr Christodoulides’s question about the order of accuracy 
of the measurements taken on the model, said that they had all been made by catheto- 
meters carried on independent staging, and 1 cm had been regarded as 1,000 units. ‘The 
largest measurement recorded had been about 830 units, and any measurement not 
repeating within +4 had been viewed with suspicion, with the exception that occasionally, 
in the very largest measurements, a variation of +10 had been accepted, but then only 
when it was consistent with the remainder, which had all been within +4. In the smaller 
measurements, allowable differences were reduced to 1 or 2; hand and eye could get no 
nearer than that. 

In answer to Dr Zienkiewicz, gravity stresses had been calculated on free slices and 
not by “‘tumbler’’ methods, since arch action, owing to the method of construction of the 
dam, could not affect the results. The stresses induced by temperature changes, estimated 
on the basis of encastré arch theory, were given in Paper No. 6155.* 


Professor Pippard endorsed what Professor Allen had said about the Authors’ 


gratitude to the consulting engineers and their clients for the opportunity to carry out — 


the investigation; it had been well worth while from many different points of view. 


Dr Jaeger had suggested that for many years experts in dam design had considered : 


that a relaxation investigation should be attempted. That was news to Professor Pippard 
who, when he had originally mentioned the possibility to Mr Binnie, had rather felt he 


* See p. 259. 
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was suggesting an operation of a new type and without any assurance that it could be 
arried through successfully. ; 

_ Perhaps what Dr Jaeger really meant was that a three-dimensional solution of the 
elastic equation by any possible means was very desirable, but until now it had been, 
(Professor Pippard thought, unobtainable except possibly for certain very artificial and 
idealized shapes. 

Professor Pippard had the impression that Mr Morgan felt that because the assumptions 
which it was necessary to make might not in reality be completely satisfied, since concrete 
ywas not uniform from point to point, it did not matter if doubtful methods of analysis 
were used to determine the stresses. Professor Pippard appreciated Mr Morgan’s point 
rand agreed that the answer, when it had been obtained, should not be taken for more 
Hthan its worth, but the addition of an extremely doubtful method of computation to 
tdoubtful assumptions would confuse the issue. Certain idealized assumptions had had 
ito be made for the ‘‘mathematician’s dam’’ which it was known were not strictly com- 
(plied with in practice. One of those assumptions had been that the structure behaved 
perfectly elastically, which it did not. Calculations on such assumptions, however, had 
sprovided a basis of comparison which was very valuable. To what extent such results 
mepresented the real stresses would depend on the conditions in the actual dam and that 
remphasized the need, not only in the dam problem but in many other problems, for 
correlation between theory and full-scale-test results. 

In the case of the Dokan dam a good deal of exploratory work had been done to deter- 
mine whether or not it would be possible to carry out full-scale tests during construction. 
Instruments could certainly be installed to measure something which had the dimensions 
rof a strain, but how much of that strain would be due to the stress in the concrete, how 
much to creep, how much to temperature, how much to water movements, and how much 
other factors, there had seemed to be no way of assessing. It appeared to Professor 
ppard that many of the results deduced from full-scale strain measurements were of 
seven more doubtful validity than most of the methods proposed for calculating the 


Te Several speakers had referred to approximate methods of calculation. Professor 
| Pippard did not want to discuss that at the moment, because the Authors were studying 
-such methods closely and had, for example, found that they were able to deduce the main 
_stresses on the centre section of the dam directly from the model measurements *: they 
had obtained results which compared reasonably with the relaxation calculations. Pro- 
Kfessor Allen’s three-dimensional stress analysis was valuable in providing a yard-stick 
de it possible to determine the degree of accuracy of a particular 
That would probably prove to be one of the most valuable results 


for comparison and ma 
,approximate method. 


»of the research. : 
Dr Zienkiewicz had raised the question of measuring strains directly in the model: that 


one for the simple reason that it was not easy to design a satisfactory 
pagan ae the esti iee started they had thought that they would be able 
o plaster the model with resistance strain-gauges, but on soft rubber, which had a Young’s 
+ modulus of 100 to 120 lb/sq. in., the resistance gauge had been much too stiff. 
Taking that into consideration, the Authors had decided to rely on displacements 
plotted over the whole surface of the dam, and fortunately the resultant curves had 
been remarkably smooth and had given the information needed. ; 
References had been made in the discussion to the effects of Poisson’s ratio, and the 
Authors had been asked whether or not those were small. It was necessary to define 
what effects were meant: when a piece of indiarubber had been placed ina triaxial testing 
‘machine and hydrostatic pressure applied, no observable change in ones took 
byplace; i.e., rubber had proved incompressible and Poisson's ratio was therefore $. other 
‘material having the same value for # might show a very big strain under the same stress. 
is view was that although the effect on strains might be quite serious when the value 


* See Paper No. 6155, p. 259. 
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of 


matter, however, required much more research and a series of mathematical and experi- 
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Poisson’s ratio was altered, the stresses were probably not seriously modified. The 


mental investigations were being made at Imperial College to throw further light on 
that issue, 

Professor Pippard felt that the technique of frozen-stress photoelasticity had not 
reached the stage where it would be likely to produce convincing results in such a complex 
problem as that of a large arch dam, as suggested by Mr Christodoulides. 


11. 


27. 
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SYNOPSIS * 


any horizontal section. The hoop stresses are found simply by a formula derived from 
‘the elastic equations for the central section. 

Certain other lines of approach are also described and approximations to gravity 
‘and temperature stresses are given. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a recent Paper! the Authors and others described an investigation of the stresses 
in an arch dam under construction at Dokan. 

The investigation was based on relaxation analysis supplemented by experiments 
on rubber models, and is perhaps the most complete solution of the full elastic 
equations for a structure of this type yet undertaken. Reference was made to 
attempts in progress to estimate the main stresses by approximate methods and 
now that a mathematical solution is available, it is clearly important to use it as 
a standard of comparison, to evolve simpler methods for use in design of future dams. 


* Miss Chitty is Lecturer (Research Assistant), Department of Civil Engineering, 


Imperial College. 
Professor Pippard is Head of the Department of Civil Engineering, Imperial College. 


1 The references are given on p. 275. 
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Not only is the complete relaxation calculation very long but it requires skilled — 


technicians and it would generally be impracticable except as a final check on the 
design of a large and important structure. 

The present Paper is concerned mainly with results achieved so far in the calcula- 
tion of stresses by a direct use of the experimental results from rubber models. 
Other lines of approach are of course possible, but the field of research is very large; 
although both experimental and analytical investigations are being actively con- 
tinued, it must be some time before it is possible to say definitely in which direction 
the most promising solution will be found. In the meantime the Paper records 
results sufficiently hopeful to provide at least a possible interim method for pre- 
liminary design. 

To avoid reproduction of the elaborate curves of model results and the diagrams 


of stress-distribution, etc., determined by the complete relaxation analysis, reference 


should be made to the earlier Paper (see p. 198). 

A developed section along the water-face of the Dokan dam is shown in Fig. 2, 
p- 199, indicating the grid reference system used in the earlier work, whilst the 
profile of maximum depth is shown in Fig. 5, p. 206. The thickness of the profile in 
metres at any depth z metres below the crest is: 


d = 6-2 + 0-132 — 0-00033142? + 0-0000180452? Meee 5 


From this expression the figures given in Fig. 5, p. 206 were calculated. 

It will be observed from Fig. 2, p. 199 that throughout the lower portion of the 
Dokan valley symmetry was good, but at the upper levels there were appreciable 
departures. Despite this, however, displacement curves for the model indicated that 
there was, near the middle of the portion of the dam of greatest height, a plane 
about which the elastic behaviour of the structure was reasonably symmetrical. 

The importance of symmetry has been correctly pointed out by many designers, 
and without further investigation it would be unwise to assume that all the 
methods described in this Paper, which have proved reasonably satisfactory when 
applied to the Dokan dam, can be used safely for structures in valleys which are 
markedly unsymmetrical. 


GRAVITY STRESSES 


An arch dam is generally built of a number of separate monoliths, the vertical 
joints between which are finally grouted to form the arch structure. The gravity 
stresses, arising from the dead-weight, are thus unaffected by the arch action, and 
can be calculated with the same degree of accuracy as for a gravity dam, by the 
engineer’s usual method, assuming linear stress distribution across horizontal sec- 
tions. The great accuracy of this method has been shown by Zienkiewicz,2 who 
solved the elastic equations for a gravity dam by relaxation methods, and his oonetel 
sions were confirmed during the study of the Dokan dam. Table 1 compares the 
results obtained by relaxation analysis of the Dokan profile 


and by the engineer's 
usual method; the agreement leaves no doubt as~to the reliability of the latter 
treatment. 


STRESSES DUE TO WATER PRESSURE 


Since gravity stresses can be so accurate] y calculated by well-known methods, the 
main problem of the arch dam is the determination of stresses arising from aun 


pressure on the back; in this Paper attention is directed largely to finding the values 
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TABLE 1,—VERTICAL STRESSES DUE TO GRAVITY 
(Measured in Ib/sq. in.; tension positive) 


Engineer’s theory Relaxation 
Grid | | A A AA J 
Water face | Air face | Water face | Air face 
0 0 0 0 0 
2 —53 —22 —45 —30 
4 —110 —30 —100 —40 
6 —163 —30 —155 —45 
8 —215 —20 —205 —40 
10 —265 —3 —260 —10 
12 —303 13 —300 30 
14 —338 30 —340 50 


of these stresses at the centre of the dam which, from the full analysis, is known to 
be the section governing design. 

_ As described previously,! the first attempt made by relaxation methods was a 
simplified plane-stress solution, which became known for convenience as the “tum- 
bler,” since it was based on the assumption that the dam was part of a complete 
| cylindrical tube having a wall of the same profile as the maximum section of the dam, 
‘firmly held at the base and subjected to the full head of water. Every vertical 
section of the tumbler was similar and similarly loaded, and it was hoped that the 
. great simplification of the equations thus obtained would result in a practical solution 
‘of sufficient accuracy. Unfortunately, the time required to carry out the relaxation 
. analysis even on these simplified assumptions was considerable. The results, shown 
in Table 2, do not compare favourably in an important respect with those from the 


TABLE 2.—STRESSES FROM TUMBLER AND COMPLETE RELAXATION 
ANALYSES 
Combined water and gravity loading (measured in Ib/sq. in.; 
tension positive) 
0 Sn Meee ee 


Vertical stress Hoop stress 
Face Grid 
Tumbler Relaxation Tumbler Relaxation 

0 (0) 0 —200 —290 
2 —110 —110 —295 —380 
4 —260 —240 as ee 

ater 6 —355 —335 — — 
4 8 —370 —340 —365 —450 
10 —315 —280 — 285 —380 
12 —215 —160 —190 —280 
14 —45 —60 —85 —170 
0 0 : 0 =215 —190 
2 30 20 — 295 —200 
4 130 100 —330 —200 
Air 6 155 120 —360 —180 
8 140 100 —340 —140 
10 20 30 —310 —90 
2 —130 —140 —240 —50 
14 — 250 —-300 —180 —20 


A 
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complete solution: the tumbler gave a good picture of the vertical but not the hoop 4 


stresses. 
Other methods were therefore tried, based for the most part on the results of 


experiments on a rubber model. 


Before describing these, reference must be made to a discussion’ on the effects 


upon the behaviour of the structure arising from a variation in the value of Poisson’s 


ratio. It was indicated there that the radial displacements of the air face of the dam _ 
might be expected to be almost independent of Poisson’s ratio, and that the change 


in thickness of a concrete dam at any section would be much less, proportionately, 


than in a rubber model. Indeed, for practical purposes the radial displacements of ~ 


the water and air faces on any horizontal radial line in the real dam could be assumed 
to be equal; this deduction was confirmed by the complete relaxation calculations. 
Furthermore, it was found that if an equivalent value of Young’s modulus equal to 
7/6 times that derived from a simple bending test was used, the full-scale values of 
radial displacements deduced from measurements on the rubber model were very 
close indeed to those determined by relaxation calculations. When this modified 
value of # was used, the full-scale tangential displacements deduced from the model 
also agreed well with those calculated, but vertical displacements so deduced were 
considerably bigger. These results were entirely consistent with the effects expected 
from the difference in Poisson’s ratio. 

In deducing stresses directly from the rubber model, therefore, by methods now 
to be described, it was decided to use a value of H modified as stated above, i.e., 
140 Ib/sq. in. instead of the estimated value of 120 Ib/sq. in., and furthermore to 
avoid, if possible, any use of the measured vertical displacements. The latter 
restriction means that different methods have been used for the calculation of the 
vertical (zz) and the hoop (66) stresses. 

The correction applied to H is not altogether arbitrary, but can be justified to 
some extent qualitatively because the strains measured in any direction in a body 
under tri-axial stress are related to the stresses causing them by a function involving 
both Young’s modulus and Poisson’s ratio. When, as usually occurs in the dam, 
all three stresses are compressive, the strains in any direction are less than those 
which would occur from a uni-axial stress in that direction alone; in other words, 
the equivalent Z is larger. 


Polynomial solution for vertical (zz) stresses 

In this method the largest set of radial air-face displacements u, measured at a 
number of different depths z on the section of the model nearest to that about which 
it exhibited elastic symmetry, were fitted to a polynomial expression of the form: 


uz = A+ Bz+ Oz? + Dzi4+ Hzt4+ F264... bites 


as many terms being taken as found necessary. 

Appropriate numerical values of the constants A, B, C, etc., had to be determined. 
Some of these were found from the physical conditions of the problem-and the 
remainder by applying a least-square method to discrepancies between measured 
displacements and the corresponding values found from equation (2). Suppose, 
for example, that w»’ is the particular value of uz’ from equation (2) at a depth 
z=, and uy is the experimental value at the same point. Then if e, = uy’ — up, 


the condition of least squares requires that the constants shall have such values as 
will make Ley? a minimum, i.e.: 


“are =, é én 
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ening Sea pO apr rate Rte mage * . (3) 


ow, e, = (A+ Bn+ Cn? + ..)? — Qu,(A + Bn+ On?+..) + u%,, and the 
lations (8) become 


O0=SA.+ Bdn + Cdn? + Don? + Edn! + F2n® — Sun, 
0= Adn + Bodin? + Odn8 + Ddint + Hdn® + F2in8 + Duyn, 
| 0 = Adn? + Bn? + CLnt + DEn* + HL’ + FLn™ — Lunn}, 
) 0 = Adn® + BInt + ODN + DIn& + BEn7 + FIn® —Duynt, 7° *° | 
| O= Adin + BIn® + CLn® + Ddin™ + Edn8 + Frn® — Supn', 
) 0 = Adm + Bdné + On? + Ddin’ + EDin? + Fin — Luyn.® 


be solved depends only on the number of constants to be evaluated, i.e., on the 
“number of terms in the polynomial, and not on the number of experimental points 
lincluded; when the constants are substituted in (2) there results an equation for 
‘the displacements of the air face of the model dam at the centre section. From the 
‘general argument outlined earlier, these displacements depend very little upon the 
value of Poisson’s ratio for the material of the model and it may be argued therefore 
that if this ratio for rubber had been 0-15, i.e., the same as for concrete, instead of its 
‘true value of 0:50, the equation would have been little altered. Furthermore, 
although in the model there were large differences between the radial displacements 
at the air and water faces of the dam, the same argument, confirmed by relaxation 
analysis, indicates that if Poisson’s ratio had in fact been 0-15 these differences would 
have been reduced to negligible amounts, The equation may therefore, without 
‘serious error, be assumed to apply both to the air face and to the water face of the 
model, on the assumption that Poisson’s ratio is the same as for concrete. The only 
corrections then necessary to deduce values for the actual dam are those for Young’s 
‘modulus and for scale. Both these are straightforward, and the multiplying factor 
to obtain true dam displacements from the equation is n*Em|He. The value of 
Em was taken as 140 lb/sq. in. for reasons already discussed, H, was 2,000,000 
‘Tb/sq. in., as assumed in the relaxation analysis, and the scale of the model, 1/n, 
was 1/252. The conversion factor is then 4-45. 


\ aoa method has the great advantage that the number of simultaneous equations to 
H 
{ 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF MEASURED DISPLACEMENTS W WITH VALUES OF w 
DERIVED FROM POLYNOMIAL 
itn eet, els Se ee te ee 


u aw’ from polynomial: em x 10-° 
Grid | measured 
Last term 2* Last term 2° Last term 2° 
0 —795 —795 —795 —795 
2 — 824 — 824-2 —829°-4 —828:2 
4 — 831 — 824-0 — 829-0 — 828-7 
6 — 782 —T76°9 —T717:1 —778-0 
San} —668 —678:1 —673°6 —674-2 
10 — 633 —535°9 —531-1 —530°5 
12 —372 =— sls —372:1 —371°4 
14 —225 —218-2 —224-9 —226°1 
16 —120 —123:3 —120-1 —120:2 


. 
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On the assumption that deflexions are due entirely to bending, and that stresses’ 
are distributed linearly across any section, the bending moment M, and stress fe at 


the two faces at a depth z can then be calculated from: 
du’ du’ 
M, = Elawa and f, = F ih dz ra» ey 5S) 


where d, denotes the width of the dam. The upper sign relates to the water face, 
the lower to the air face. 
In fact some of the displacement results from shear, but investigation showed that — 
corrections on stress from this were so small as to fall within the assigned limits of — 
error; they were therefore neglected. : 
The shearing force S, and the intensity of loading p, causing bending on the 
vertical strip at the centre of the dam may also be estimated respectively from: 
d dy’ da? dy’ 
8, =5,(Beligr) and p= 5 (Beleza) 


(6) 


The unit for z was taken as two grids, which was the spacing in the model experiments. 
The origin for the polynomial was first taken in the base at grid 22, the assumption — | 
= = 0. This implied that both the constants A and 

| 
B were zero and the first two of equations (4) were not used. These assumptions 
do not, however, necessarily lead to zero value of bending moment at the crest, 
although in fact it chanced that when terms up to Fz° were included, the bending 
moment there was very small. 

In later calculations, the origin was taken at the crest; it was assumed that the 
value of uw» was correct, and that the bending moment at z = 0 was zero. The first 
and third of equations (4) were not then needed, since A was experimentally known 
and C was necessarily zero. The assumption that w» was correct is justifiable, since 
this particular value was checked many times during the experiments. Had it, 
however, been felt undesirable to assume this, the first of equations (4) could have 
been included. to determine the constant A. 

Table 3 shows the experimental values of wu as measured on the model, together 
with corresponding values of wu’ obtained by the method described when terms in 
equation (2) so far as z4, z5, and z®, respectively, were included. It is clear from 
these results that nothing was gained by including terms beyond z5; this form was 
therefore adopted. 

By using the conversion factor of 4:45 already mentioned, the polynomial gave 
values applicable to the full-scale dam. ‘The full-scale stresses were then determined 
from equation (5). The results are shown in Table 4 compared with those by 
relaxation, when gravity stresses are included. : 

Although the divergence is considerable at certain sections on the water face the 
maximum compressive stress occurs at level 8, whether calculated directly from 
the model results or by relaxation, the values being respectively —376 Ib/sq. in. 
and —340 Ib/sq. in. On the air face the maximum tension is at level 6, that 
deduced from the model being 146 Ib/sq. in. against 120 Ib/sq. in. by relaxation. 

When the analysis was carried further, by the use of equation (6), it was found 
that at a level approximately 5-6 grids down from the crest, the loading on the 
vertical strip changed sign. Above this level the loading was opposite in direction 
to the water load, rising to a maximum of 3-8 Ib/sq. in. at the crest, where there was 
also a shear of 1,740 Ib. Too much reliance should not be placed on the exact values 


being that at that level uw’ = 
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TABLE 4.—VERTIOAL STRESSES FROM POLYNOMIAL AND RELAXATION 


| 

) 

) Combined water and gravity loading (measured in Ib/sq. in.; 
tension positive) 


| 

) Polynomial values Relaxation values 
eee Ea ee eee 
| Water face | Air face | Water face | Air face 
} 0 0 0 0 0 

2 —135 60 —110 20 

: 4 —255 115 — 240 100 

) 6 = 339 146 —335 120 

) 8 —376 141 —340 100 

; 10 —350 82 —280 30 

) 12 —258 | —69 —160 | —140 
14 —8 —300 —60 —300 


quoted, since they involve the second, third, and fourth differential of the original 
‘polynomial; they do serve, however, to indicate that if the dam is regarded as a set of 
‘interacting arches and cantilevers, at all events on the central'section, the arches 
above grid 5-6 carry more than the water load, whilst below that level they carry 
progressively less. The top arch, which may be regarded as that portion of the 
structure 5 m above water level, in addition to the loading of 3-8 lb/sq. in., also 
carries the shear; these together are roughly equivalent to a total loading of 12-6 
b/sq. in. 

iC should be noted that neither in this, nor in the next section, is any assumption 
made about the distribution of loading round the arches, but the above results are 
quoted since they are consistent with results given later when assumptions on load 
distribution on elementary arches are made. 


Direct deduction of hoop (66) stresses from model 

The stress-strain relations at any point in the dam are: 
~ mute oS H Ow 
06 — o(rr + 22) == (u + 5a) 


—_ _ —_ Ov 
zz — o(rr + 00) = Ln ee ates st : (7) 


ss a x Ou 
rr — 0(00 + 22) = Ex 


he second of (7) contains a derivative of v, the vertical displacement which, as 
lready shown, is particularly affected by a variation of Poisson’s ratio and is 
herefore to be avoided when deducing full-scale stresses. The first and third of 
these equations may be combined to obtain: 
ana mf i Ow) Ou , 
(00 — rr)(1 + 0) = H{(u +3) —Sh. ol ake. (8) 
Dn the water face of the dam +r — — wh, the water pressure. On the curved air 
a sufficiently good approximation to take it as such. 


rr is not strictly zero, but it is 
ale d air face values of w can be taken as the 


ince, as already explained, the water an 


‘ 
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Ou ; 
same when Poisson’s ratio is 0-15, it may be assumed that = = 0. At the centre 


or 
section the values Pe na og are well defined, both on the water and the air ree as can be | 
seen from the curves! of w. Using the experimental air face values of w and 6 the — 
appropriate measured a together with the scale factor 4-45, the stresses were — 
found from equation (8) with HZ = 2,000,000 Ib/sq. in. and o = 0-15. They are 


given in Table 5 compared with the values from the complete relaxation analysis. 


TaBLE 5.—HOooP STRESSES BY DIRECT DEDUCTION FROM MODEL, FROM 
RELAXATION, AND FROM RING THEORY 


(Measured in Ib/sq. in.; tension positive) 


From model Relaxation 
Grid | |_——————________ —________—_| Ring theory 
Water face | Air face | Water face | Air face 
0 —290 —150 —290 —190 0 
2 —370 —190 —380 —200 —162 
4 —430 —220 —460 —200 —357 
6 —450 —220 —480 —180 —478 
8 —420 —180 —450 —140 — 542 
10 —370 —130 —380 —90 — 562 
12 —290 —60 — 280 —50 — 552 
14 — 230 —20 —170 —20 —524 


The correlation between these two sets of results is very good. All stresses are 
compressive and the maximum values both on the water and air faces occur at the 
same level by either method. The greatest hoop stress deduced from the model is 
450 Ib/sq. in. compared with 480 lb/sq. in. by relaxation analysis. This difference is 
insignificant. 

Equation (8) can be used to obtain 66 at any point on the dam, but at the abutments 
the experimental values of a p are not so well defined since, when the present experi- 


ments were made, it was not foreseen that these particular values might be required. 
Tn further studies now in progress on idealized valleys, more measurements close to 


the abutments will be taken, to determine whether accurate values of po p are practi- 
cable. 


When the data at present available are used for the determination of the hoop 


stresses at the abutments, they are found to be rather lower than the relaxation 
values, 


Determination of hoop stresses by ring theory 

The values for the hoop stresses in Dokan based on the simple formula 
66 = — whR/d, where wh denotes the water pressure, R the radius to the water 
face, and d the width of the section, have been included in the last column of Table 5. 
This formula assumes that the dam is formed by a pile of circular rings placed one on 
top of another, but in no way interacting. Each ring is free to contract under the 
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water pressure acting at that level. It is interesting to note the maximum figure of 
562 Ib/sq. in. for Dokan, since dams have in the past been designed on this theory. 
In particular, a series of arch dams built in Australia® at the beginning of this 
century were all designed on this basis. 


Determination of hoop stresses from an analysis of arch displacements 

) When making a preliminary estimate of the hoop stresses arising from water load 
iin an arch dam, it is usual to imagine the structure to be split into a series of horizontal 
arches, each acting separately and carrying uniform intensity of loading. In an 
attempt to determine how far this assumption was applicable to Dokan, an analysis 
'was made of the deflexions recorded at various horizontal levels round the model. 

_ It was observed that the measured radial and tangential displacements were 
Teasonably symmetrical about a radial axis approximately 14° from the experimental 
station 0, towards the left bank of the valley, i.e., 48° from the left bank and 67° from 
the right bank. This axis was therefore chosen for the zero grid in the relaxation 
‘ calculations. 

_ Taking this axis as the downstream direction, the air-face radial displacements 
\(for reasons already discussed) and the mean of the water and air face tangential 
displacements were combined into upstream and cross-stream components. When 
plotted, these revealed certain rigid-body movements, almost entirely downstream, 
together with a very small spread in the upper arches. Fig. 1 illustrates the analyti- 
cal procedure in relation to the arch at grid level 2, where the broken line shows the 
reflexion of the displacements in the left half-arch to compare directly with those in 
the right half. 

Each half-arch was examined separately, those towards the left bank as though 
hey were halves of symmetrical arches of included angle 2 x 48°, those towards 
he right bank as though they were halves of symmetrical arches of included angle 
x 67°. 

Having deducted the rigid-body movements and allowed for the spread, the 
odified components were recombined into modified radial displacements, also 
shown in Fig. 1, and tangential displacements. 

Suppose now that a circular arch rib carries a uniform radial load of intensity p, 
as in Fig. 2. Any elastic rotations of the abutments A and B which reduce the 
ncastré moments there will be clockwise at A and anti-clockwise at B. Provided 
that the width of the arch is less than a certain value which depends on the radius 
nd the included angle of the arch, it can be shown that such relief at the abutments 
‘Il result in a rather smaller radial deflexion at the centre. Since the curve of radial 
isplacements for the encastré arch has not only a zero value at each abutment but 
Jso a zero slope it will be appreciated that the deflexion curves for encastré and 
elieved arches must cross somewhere in each half span. By considering the energy 
bsorbed in bending and compression (but neglecting that due to shear), it can be 
hown that the point at which they cross is independent of the degree of relief, the 
oint being common to all such deflexion curves. If the arch is thicker than the 
limiting value, the encastré curve lies everywhere inside that for the relieved arch. 
This property was used in an alternative analysis of the upper arches of Dokan, 
vhich satisfy the criterion down to grid 8. 

General formulae for radial and tangential displacements of arches carrying 
uniform radial loading, and having specified end conditions, were developed, in 
rms of pR,?/Hd, where p denotes the radial loading, Ry the mean radius of the arch, 
the width, and # Young’s modulus. Thus the appropriate curves for radial 
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displacements corresponding to encastré and pin-end conditions for the particular _ 
arch considered could be drawn, as shown in Fig. 3, where a common point is indi- — 


cated at —1-24 pR,*/Hd. 

The modified radial displacement curve already described was then plotted to 
such a scale as to make it pass through this common point, as in Fig. 4, in order to 
compare its shape with that for uniform radial loading. The scale required deter- 
mines the intensity of radial loading. Thus, referring to Figs 1 and 3, 


—2-10 = — 1-24 pR,?/Hd 
whence = 19-6 Ib/sq. in. 


The modified tangential curve was then drawn to the same scale, in order to compare — 


with the corresponding curves for encastré and pin-ended arches, also shown in Fig. 4. 
In the analysis of the half-arches towards the left bank, with the exception of 
that above top water level, each modified radial curve lay everywhere between the 


pin-end and the encastré curve but nearer to the latter (in the arch illustrated they — 
are practically coincident), thus providing some justification for the usual assumption 


that they are encastré and carry uniform loading. The curves of tangential displace- 


ments provided further evidence of agreement, except near the abutment, where the — 


experimental values are smaller. In the top arch, the curve of radial displacements 
lay beyond the encastré curve, indicating a positive rotation at the abutment. 
This rotation, and also the small spread, have been allowed for in the estimate for 
the stresses given in Table 6, but the allowable reduction in stress from the relieving 
rotation in arches 4 and 6 has been neglected. 


TABLE 6,—ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL DISPLACEMENTS AND DEDUCED CENTRAL 
HOOP STRESSES COMPARED WITH RELAXATION, FOR LEFT HALF OF DAM 


(Tension positive) 


nnn nn nnn ’ 


Body Hoop stresses: 
displacement: lb/sq. in. 
cm Rota- . 
: Spread: 5 Loading: 

Grid a a : Tb/eq.in. Deduced Relaxation 

Water | Air | Water} Air 

Down | Across face face face face 
0 0-49 0-06 0-28 0-45 11:3 —296 | —121 | —290 | —190 
2 0:40 0:04 0-12 19-6 —388 | —176 | —380 | —200 
4 0-30 28-1 —461 | —189 | —460 | —200 
6 0-20 35-2 —493 | —157 | —480 | —180 


In the analysis of the half-arches towards the right bank, each modified curve of 
radial displacement lay beyond the corresponding encastré curve, but both the 
loadings and the stresses were lower than those deduced for the left half. 

This analysis also gives excellent agreement with the relaxation results, the 
maximum values on the water face at level 6 being —493 and —480 Tb/sq. in. 
respectively, and on the air face —189 and —200 Ib/sq. in. 


Analysis based on central portion of the model 
A research student‘ concentrated attention upon the central portion of the dam 
of approximately constant, maximum height, between grid numbers 9R and 9L, 
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ibed, then to modify this by an approximate small allowance for the displacements 
in to shear (see p. 264). The loading curve for the central vertical strip, deduced 


; TABLE 7.—SOLUTION BASED ON CENTRAL, PARALLEL PORTION OF THE MODEL 
) COMPARED WITH RELAXATION 
: 


(Tension positive) 


: 
Vertical stress: lb/sq. in. Hoop stress: Ib/sq. in. 
) Face Grid ied x 45D 
; Model Relaxation Model Relaxation 
/ 0 () 0 —282 —290 
es —122 —110 —300 —380 
4 —260 —240 — 462 —460 
; 6 —340 —335 —505 —480 
ater 8 —336 —340 —535 —450 
10 —270 —280 —519 —380 
12 —157 —160 — 263 —280 
14 —30 —60 —170 
0 0 0) —116 —190 
2 47 2 —179 —200 
4 124 100 —230 —200 
6 152 120 — 236 —180 
| 8 105 100 —190 —140 
| 10 3 30 29 —90 
) 12 — 144 —140 —650 
14 —300 —300 —20 


om this modified polynomial, was then plotted to determine where the loading was 
ero, i.e., at what level the whole of the water load was carried by arch action. On 
(he assumption that an elementary arch rib at this level carried a uniform radial load, 
»nd was subject to the measured end conditions, the central deflexion was evaluated 
iterms of p/Hm. Since p was, for this particular level, the full water load, equation 

the measured and the theoretical deflexions enabled the effective value of Z, to 

e determined. The full-scale zz stresses were then deduced from the modified 


olynomial, and the 60 or hoop stresses on the assumption that all the arches were 
tniformly loaded. Table 7 gives the stresses thus calculated. 

The vertical stresses deduced by this method show excellent agreement with the 
slaxation values. The hoop stresses are not quite so good but the maximum value 
f —535 Ib/sq. in. from the model is less than 12% higher than the maximum 
slaxation value of —480 Ib/sq. in. 

It is interesting to note that if the method just described for determining the 
Ffective Young’s modulus for the model from the position of zero loading on the 
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central strip, is applied to the set of experimental results used earlier to illustrate — 
the polynomial analysis of displacements, the value deduced is approximately 
145 lb/sq. in.; this is in close agreement with the value 140 lb/sq. in. adopted as a 
result of quite different arguments. 


STRESSES DUE TO TEMPERATURE CHANGES 


Model experiments of the kind described are of no use to estimate the effects of a 
rise or fall in temperature and direct calculation of a conventional type is necessary. 
The dam was considered to consist of a number of independent horizontal encastré 
arches and the temperature was assumed to have reached a steady state and to vary 
linearly through the thickness, at any level, from the value at the air face to that at 
the water face. On this understanding, suppose that a rise of ¢;° at the air face 
accompanies a rise of t,° at the water face. Jor the purpose of calculation this can 
be replaced by two superposed systems, one consisting of a uniform rise t = }(t; + t,) 
throughout the thickness, the other of a linear variation from a rise t’/ = 4(t; — t,) at 
the air face to a drop ¢’ (or rise —?’), at the water face. 

Under a uniform rise ¢, if the arch was free to expand, it would spread by an _ 
amount atk, sind at each abutment, a being the coefficient of thermal expansion 
for the constructional material. This expansion is, however, prevented and compres- 
sive and bending hoop stresses are consequently induced which can be calculated 
from the following formulae. At the centre: 


1S eS ashe ees ‘t 
f= Kate eee ee 
d? 
where $F = (1 + ing) PC + sin 2g) — 4sin*¢ 


and the upper sign relates to the water face, and the lower to the air face. At the 
abutments 


Se’ = fe cos d, 
fi = ds pli aea.008 } <> Nokia Lee 
¢ — sin p 

The second system, i.e., the steady gradient from ¢’ at the air face to —t’ at the 
water face induces a pure couple, from which f, = + Ect’ at every section of the arch. 

Variations of air temperature at Dokan are very similar to those at Boulder Dam, 
and Fig. 29a, p. 222, shows the expected mean temperatures whilst Fig. 29b, p. 222, 
gives the estimated maximum departures from these means. It was assunied that 
grouting of the joints will take place at 5°F below the mean temperatures, and on 
this understanding Table 8 shows the maximum extra stresses likely to be induced 
by a rise or fall in temperature. 

These values for the stresses are admittedly overestimates since they take no 
account of the restraint from cantilever action or other alleviating factors but they 
give a picture of the general effect, and show that the combined effects of a constant 
rise and an equal rise and fall on the air and water faces respectively are cumula- 
tive at the centre of the dam, but tend to annul each other at the abutments. The 
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TABLE 8.—TEMPERATURE STRESSES IN ENCASTRE ARCHES GROUTED AT 5°F 
BELOW MEAN TEMPERATURES 


(Tension positive) 


Hoop stress: 


Temperature Ib/sq. in. 
rise: °F 
F Centre | Abutment 
27-5 — 2-5 63 |} —T71 
23-2 — 6-8 117 | | —35 
21-9 — 8-1 137 | —837 
20-6 — 9-4 161 —55 
19-3 — 10-7 194 | —100 
17-9 — 12-1 221 | —150 
17-5 — 12-5 186 | —270 
17-5 — 12-5 128 | —281 
27-5 + 2:5 —T77 69 
23-2 + 6:8 —125 31 
21:9+ 8-1 —147 31 
20-6 + 9-4 | —179 45 
19-3 + 10:7 | —230 75 
17-9 + 12-1 | —315 90 
17-5 + 12:5 | —398 100 
17-5 + 12:5 | —410 35 


Temperature 
fall: °F 
—17-5+ 2:5 
—13:2+ 6:8 
—11-9+ 8-1 
—10-6+ 9-4 
—9-3 + 10-7 
—7-9 + 12:1 
—7-5 + 12-5 
—7-5 + 12-5 
—17-5 — 2-5 
—13-2— 6:8 
—11-:9— 8-1 
—106— 9-4 
—9-3 — 10-7 
ft py, 12-1 
—7-5 — 12-5 
—7-5 — 12:5 


Hoop stress: 
lb/sq. in. 


—55 36 
lyf =—9 
—l111 —16 
—128 | —17 
—149 —3 
—166 20 
—151 50 
—126 50 
57 | —34 
101 12 
117 20 
138 23 
167 15 
208 10 
243 25 


248 | 56 


TABLE 9.—HOoP STRESSES AT CENTRAL SECTION AT MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 


ater 


19 


TEMPERATURES 


Combined temperature and water loading 


(Tension positive) 


Maximum temperature 
Approx. Relaxation 
Ib/sq. in. 
—230 —290 
—250 —375 
—290 —440 
—290 —430 
—220 —370 
—150 —270 
—100 —175 
—100 —80 
— 230 — 290 
—310 —330 
—370 — 380 
—400 —385 
—410 —360 
—450 —320 
—460 —290 
—420 — 285 
— 275 


Minimum temperature 


Approx. Relaxation 
lb/sq. in. 

—340 —290 
—440 —380 
—540 —470 
—580 —515 
—570 —505 
—530 —450 
—440 —350 
—350 —230 
—100 —130 
—90 —110 
—100 —80 
—90 —45 
—20 0 
70 60 
180 110 
230 155 
185 
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results for combined water load and temperature at the centre section are shown in 
Table 9 where they are compared with the relaxation results. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Quite apart from the quality of the material used in construction, the maximum 
calculated stresses allowable in a structure must depend on the methods used to — 
predict them. Thus, if the method is known to give greater stresses than will — 
actually be developed, higher limits will be tolerated. Bourgin,® in a discussion on 
methods of design, comment as follows on early dams designed by the simple ring, 
or cylinder, theory: “Experience has shown that these dams have stood safely and — 
that the cylinder theory gives the value of the average factor of safety of the 
structure.” He then points out that, theoretically, the stresses in an encastré arch 
are about twice those in the corresponding ring similarly loaded, and that Italian 
engineers, who design on a basis of independent horizontal encastré arches, are 
therefore prepared to accept half the factor of safety obtained by cylinder theory. 
_ There is a wide gap between the very elementary ring theory and the elaborate 

trial-load method developed by the U.S.A. Bureau of Reclamation, or the relaxation 
process used for Dokan. These last two methods seek to give a picture of the 
stresses actually set up in an ideal elastic structure under the given conditions. 
The relaxation process probably furnishes the most nearly exact solution yet pro- 


duced for the mathematicians’ dam, since it solves, to any required degree of 


accuracy, the fundamental elastic equations which govern the stress distribution 
both in the dam and in the surrounding rock. 

This being so, it is interesting to note that, judged by the standard of relaxation 
results, the ring theory does, in fact, give a good estimate of the factor of safety in 
compression for Dokan, since the maximum stress developed according to ring theory 
is —562 lb/sq. in. against —515 lb/sq. in. according to relaxation (the latter stress 
being developed only under extreme conditions of low temperature). But the ring 
theory gives no indication even of the existence of tension in the structure. 

The results of the work described in this Paper may be summarized as follows:— 


Table 1 indicates that the ordinary Engineer’s theory gives an excellent picture of 
both the compressive and tensile stresses developed under gravity alone. 

Table 2 indicates that a two-dimensional solution by relaxation, whilst giving a 
fair picture of the vertical stresses, gives a distorted estimate of the hoop stresses. 


If stresses are to be deduced from a rubber model, certain simple adjustments must 
be made to allow not only for scale and difference in Young’s modulus, but also to 
allow for difference in Poisson’s ratio. When these adjustments are made, the 
displacements measured on the model can be interpreted as full-scale displacements 
on the actual dam. Table 4 then indicates that the polynomial solution for vertical 
stresses, based on radial displacements measured on the central section of the rubber 
model, provides a fair picture of the maximum vertical stresses due to water load. 
In essence, the analytical process consists in setting up four simultaneous equations, 
and solving them. ‘Table 5 indicates, further, that a fair picture of the hoop stresses 
at the central section, due to water load, can be obtained from the model by direct 
deduction, a straightforward and easily applied method. These are the two methods 
which so far seem most hopeful for use in design. Unfortunately, when the measure- 
ments were made on the model, insufficient evidence was collected in the neighbour- 
hood of the abutments to enable an accurate prediction of the hoop stresses developed 
there to be made in the same way. 
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Two other methods for analysing the model displacements are discussed, one 
Hbased on the properties of arches, the other on the behaviour of an isolated portion 
fof the dam, in this instance, the portion of the structure of practically constant 
maximum height. Each contains devices which may prove useful, but both are 
‘open to criticism in that assumptions of a doubtful nature have to be made, at some 
stage, as to the distribution of loading on elementary horizontal arches. Both these 
methods give fair estimates for the stresses developed in the upper part of the Dokan 
__ All these results go to show that a moulded-rubber model can be used successfully 
to predict the full-scale stresses, quite independently of relaxation analysis. The 
fpxpense of such a model is small in relation to the importance of the objective. 

The rubber model can give no help about stresses induced by changes in tempera- 
ture, but a simple analytical method, based on the behaviour of independent encastré 
arches, is suggested for predicting the extra hoop stresses developed. As might be 
expected, this method overestimates the effects of temperature changes, but it shows 
tthe general trend, and affords a reasonably quick method for investigating where the 
critical hoop stresses, both compressive and tensile, are likely to occur. When 
pcombined with the stresses deduced from the model, given in Table 5, the greatest 
rrompressive and tensile stresses are found to occur under conditions of lowest 
temperatures, and in the same positions as predicted by relaxation (see Table 9). 
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SYNOPSIS 


Experiments are described with model walls in loose sand where the walls failed in 
bending or penetration. The results are compared with Brinch Hansen’s limit design 
method and the Author’s flexibility method, and indicate that either method may be 
used as an initial basis for limit design. 

Passive pressure occurs above the tie level for naturally yielding tie-rods and driven- 
and-dredged walls, maintaining the tie load at or slightly above the free-earth-support 
value, depending on tie yield, tie depth, and wall yield. The “‘limit’’ at which the wall 
is considered to have failed is the first yield point, and the problem is strictly one of 
deformation. Thereafter failure is associated with backfill subsidence, causing triangular 
active pressure distribution at ultimate collapse for all initial conditions. Contrary to 
Brinch Hansen, yield is accompanied by increasing moments. 

Modified soil constants may be necessary for use in Brinch Hansen’s method with com- 
pressible subsoils. The principles of the method are compared with the flexibility method, 
and the latter is shown to be of general application to subsoils of all compressibilities. 
Vertical thrust influences the stability of pinned steel piles in bearing and encastré piles 
at yield. 


INTRODUCTION 


SHEET-PILE walls may be designed to a certain factor of safety on either the. first 
yield point or the ultimate strength of the anchorage, wall section, and earth resis- 
tance beneath the dredge level. In the first case an elastic type of working stress 
design has been proposed! # based on a knowledge of the relative flexibility of the 
pile and the subsoil. In the second case a plastic-type limit design has been pro- 
posed by Brinch Hansen® based on the assumption that the wall at failure develops 
yield hinges and that the soil is in a state of failure. Pile flexibility and soil compress- 
ibility do not enter directly into the calculations. 

Both methods of design are of value to a proper understanding of the factors 
governing the stability of this type of structure. No experimental data have been 
available, however, with which to compare the actual and theoretical failure states 
and for this reason experiments have been made on walls designed to fail in bending 
or penetration. In all cases the anchorage was designed not to fail. 


Brince HANSEN’s LIMIT DESIGN METHOD 


Brinch Hansen’s method has been fully described* and applied to particular wall 
designs. However, it is necessary to obtain a general solution for walls at any scale 


* The Author is Senior Lecturer in Engineering at the University of Manchester. 
1 The references are given on p. 314. 
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in order to study the validity of the principles of the method by comparison with the 
model behaviour. For this reason the equations are derived for a uniform dry sand 
on each side of the piling. The equations are of academic interest only and therefore 
do not appear in Brinch Hansen’s work, to which the reader should refer for practical 
design purposes. A brief outline of the basis of the calculations is given below. 
The possible states of failure, assuming a stable anchorage, are stated to depend 
on penetration depth as shown in Figs la toe. The wall (Fig. la) may be designed 
just not to yield under the bending moment acting at passive failure of the subsoil. 
| With slightly increased penetration, passive failure and wall failure may be arranged 
‘simultaneously (Fig. 1b). With increasing penetration the wall beneath the dredge 


; 


(a) (b) 


(e) 


NO-YIELD ONE HINGE TWO HINGES 
HINGE 


e= MN yh D 


(f) 


Fia. 1.— THEORETICAL FAILURE STATES 


level is in a state of rotation when yield occurs (Fig. le) and a second yield hinge 
finally develops beneath the dredgo level (Figs 1d and e). en 
The deal soliton for the total earth force and its point of application on a stiff 
wall rotating about any non-yielding pin (Fig. 1f) has been obtained and provides 
the basis for the analysis of the equilibrium of the composite rotating walls shown in 


4 
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Figs la toe. However, in order to determine the maximum bending moment on 
the wall the distribution of earth pressure is required. Since the soil adjacent to the 
wall is not necessarily in a state of failure the pressure distribution cannot be calcu- | 
lated by failure theory. Therefore, the distribution is assumed to be given by two 
triangular distributions, AB and CD joined by a pressure jump CB. The slope of 
the line AB is taken as the maximum passive pressure coefficient for a wall rotating © 
into the soil about the pin and the coefficients governing the position of the pressure 
jump and the slope of the line CD are calculated such that the distribution gives the — 
same force Z and point of application Z on the wall. The coefficients A, n, Az, AY and 
w give all the values required for a given rotation point € and these have been calcu- | 
lated for 6 = + 30° and plotted in graphs for positive and negative rotation. 
Extracts from these graphs for use in the following calculations are given in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
A Az AY 

é Positive | Negative n Positive | Negative | Positive | Negative ra) 

rotation | rotation rotation | rotation | rotation | rotation 
; 0-266 5:16 0-3333 5-66 — — — 1:0 
5°5 — 5-0 0-310 —_ — _ _— — 
1-0 0-284. — | 0-455 — — 0-225 0-898 
0-9 0-293 — 0-478 — — 0-221 0-889 | 
0-8 0-302 — 0-500 — = 0-215 0-878 
0-7 0-316 = 0-524 = = 0-211 — 0-864 
0-64 | 0-328 | — | 0-538 ame = oars oP ree 0-856 
0-60 0-340 | — 0-545 = — 0:215 —- 0-850 
0-57 0-350 | — 0-553 — — 0-218 — 0-842 
0) 5-66 0-266 | 0-333 5-66 0-266 1:70 4-40 0 


The calculations are made for types (a), (b), and (e) states of failure, as shown in 
Figs 1 with a uniform soil of density y. The notation is that used by Brinch Hansen — 
with the addition of the coefficients a and B (Fig. 4b). The final results are given in : 
terms of the Author’s previous notation (Fig. 4b). 


The following group of equations apply in part to all the calculations: 


Ey = 3yAjh?? Z,= nih, 
2 = ByA,h.® Z, = Nehe 
Ly = byAzh3* Z,= Nas (1) 
Ey= gh4(es 4- €4) EZ, S Sh g*(2eg + é,) 
eg = yhgAgl ey = yhiry 


PINNED WALLS 
Design with no-yield hinge and passive failure 
In this design (Fig. 2a): equating forces: 
A=H,—E, 
Taking moments about the toe: 


(2) 


(3) 
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: 

| 

| 

| (1-€,)h, = Bh, ; (t- &)hs = Bh, 
| 

. 

| 


@ Yield hinge (b) 
O Pin 

| x Max. moment 

no hinge 


Fig. 2,-PINNED WALLS AT FAILURE 


Substituting for A, H, Hy, Z, Z, from equations (1) and (2) in equation (3) and 
h 
writing g = h,(1 — f) the following equation may be solved for (7) = (1 —a): 
1 


a—plr—r(i2)]—amtAm(f2) <0. 


Choosing a series of values of B, 0 to 0:3, the corresponding values of €, = (1 — f) 
are used to select the correct values of the coefficients A and 7 from Table 1. 


A 
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The maximum bending moment M, occurs at depth h, where the shear force is 
zero. Therefore, equating the forces acting below h,: 
= Bees BO OD Te Ee 
The active pressure coefficients A,¥ and A,Y in equation (1) are both equal to A in 
this case. Substituting equations (1) in equation (5): 


. = (1-35(72) } pH one be 


Taking moments about the point of maximum moment for pressures below the point: 
M,= H,Z,— E.%, 


whence . 
Ha 8M — (Ce) 42) Po - 
pHs > 4yh,Ser Tite SA ne 2 Be 
Substituting equations (1) in equation (2): 
Ty 2A ene 
Spe aang ts — Ale) | <n en) 


M Te ae. 
The values of a, FED and yH® all in dimensionless units, are plotted in Figs 4a, 5a, 
and 5b. 


Design with one yield hinge and passive failure 

For this design (Fig. 2b) a yield hinge is chosen at depth A;. The pressure diagram 
above this is that for the pinned wall Fig. lf. The length h, is to translate into the 
soil and the pressure e, is taken as that at the base of a wall height h,. Thus 


&,=&&=0. 


Equating forces above and below the hinge respectively: 
UOT TWF, SR Ty ae es. bi) 


Substituting values of H, and 2, from equation (1) in equation (9): 


5, — [C=O EN) 


* (10) 
Taking moments about the hinge, above and below the hinge: 
M,= Ey(hs —Z, —(hy—Q)) . . . . . » (II) 
Me = EZ, — BD im ee, s -» ee eee 
Equating equations (11) and (12), substituting for all values from equation (1) 


“zag 
he 


3da(z?) ae gee wal('- 2) (3% se HY ie 


—(1-(z)) [pav(72) + di] =0 . a ee 


Substituting values from equation (1) in equations (9) and (11): 


T, A “s(ha)* 


and h, equation (10), writing be 


€,), and rearranging: 


(14) 
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M My 2efhe\® 
n= = 3 (i) Caer Tt (1 
: h 
d a= (1-33) Meee: fees. 3”) (16) 


e solution of equations (13), (10), (14), and (15) for a particular tie level must 
ceed by trial and error, since the value of h, and hence €, is unknown at first for 
bie levels below the top. However, the general equations are solved directly by 
shoosing a series of €, values which together with the values in Table 1 give all the 
solutions. The corresponding tie level coefficients 8 are then found from the relation: 


| p= (1 ~ £4)(;4) ee EO eT 


esign with two yield hinges 

With this design (Fig. 2c) the penetration is determined to be consistent with a 
second yield hinge at depth h, below the dredge level, where the bending moment 
M1, will be equal in value and opposite in sign to M@,. The equilibrium above and 
low the lower hinge is considered separately. 


Above the lower hinge 
Equations (9), (10), and (11) apply. Taking moments about the upper hinge for 
forces between the hinges: 


eet DT, at, Mee OM A. P18) 


ubstituting M, equation (11) and values from equation (1) into equation (18) and 


earranging: ne i | Oh 3/2 
6,(;) (€, — ma) + pall! = a (jay + ,)] 


hs\?[. (Rs Ee 
iy (i iid 7) [2Geav 4 di) ne ce ao 
A M, , , 
he values of ——, and ——, are given by equations (14) and (15). 


yhy? yh? 

_ The wall heights h,, h4, rotate about the base, so that €, = &,= 0. A series of 
lutions for equations (19), (10), (14), and (15) are obtained taking an arbitrary 
series of £, values. 


elow the lower hinge 

The additional penetration depth 4h is calculated using an approximate pressure 
iagram (Fig. 2c). The length 4h is treated as if perfectly stiff, rotating about a 
int distance X from the toe. 

The pressures used are given by the following identities: 


e” = yh aA; ey” =phors” \ bee a ut) 
ey = yhiy i; €yY = phoArw 


e exact value of é for wall height 4h is unknown at first, and the calculation 
roceeds taking coefficients for the case of § = 0. From Table 1: 
Met = ey — e4” = (5-66h, — 0-266)y } 


(21) 
Acv on CY gio Cy! coo (4:40 a] 1-70hs)y 


‘ 
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Equating forces: 
ye = (Mh —y)Ae® « . » © «+ (22) 


Taking moments about the hinge: | 
— My = y,Ae dh — = Ag os) os Oe ) 


For small rotations about the point toe X from the toe the aioe approxi- 
mate ratios are given: ‘ 


yale eyes “one 
yo x18 Perey ete Sa ac (24) 


Substituting for 4e%, Aev equations (21), and for y, and y, equations (24), into 
equation (22): 
Ah 9-34h, + 1-72 
X ~ 5-66h, — 0-266 
Substituting values from equations (21), (24), and (25) into equation (23) and ie 
M, = — Mz, with rearrangement: 


. (25) 


(ls ) (4:4 —1-Thy) (16-Thy + 1-38)(5-66h, — 0-266) of 
Ah) = “( i, (9:34h, + 1-72)? 
yh? 
whence H=h,+Ah 
1 — hg/hy 
2 =a pAb, . 
fy 1 A ore ta 
yH? ~~ (1 + Ahjhy)? ~*~ yhy? 
M 1 M 


and PTT fale mia] 


The solutions of equations (19), (10), (14), (15), and (26) are sufficient to solve ; 
equations (27). f 


Negative moments at the tie level 

In all the above calculations it is assumed that no yield hinge occurs at the tie 
level. Ifsuch a hinge was to develop, no further increase in passive resistance above 
the tie would occur. Therefore the calculations are valid only up to that tie level at 
which the negative moment at the tie I; equals the maximum positive moment, 
where uniform pile sections are used. 

Taking moments about the tie for pressures above the tie, the following equations 
are obtained. 


Case (1). Tie level above the active pressure jump 


Case (2). Tie level below the active pressure jump 
(a) No yield hinge 


2 oe ral 32)(@—F0—w) ee. am 
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| (b) One or two yield hinges 
M 1 —w)\?/h,\? Py h. Ant 
Hee nl-52) Gl @—fa— ol Me. 


] 
; 
: 
| 
! My Pies 

e graphs yHS / B are plotted in Fig. 5b. 


Fra. 3.—ENCASTRE WALLS AT FAILURE 
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VALUES OF @ 


VALUES OF 8 


) 
lia, 4. THEORETICAL PENETRATION COEFFICIENTS FOR LOOSE SAND. ¢ = 30° 


VALUES OF M/yH* 
ww Aws 


VALUES OF 
(a) 


VALUES OF 17'/yH? 


0 0-1 02 
VALUES OF 3 


(b) 
Fig. 5.—B®NDING-MOMENT AND TIE-LOAD LIMIT VALUES FOR ¢ = 30° 


03 
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. WALLS ENCASTRE AT THE ANCHORAGE 
_ For the model tests, the retained sand was always placed level with the anchorage. 


ne yield hinge and passive failure 

. The economical design for this case (Fig. 3a), is the one where the maximum 
sitive moment M, is just equal to the maximum negative moment M,. By 
\djusting the factors of safety so that the hinge at the top forms first, the calculation 
sroceeds with the whole wall assumed to be infinitely stiff and rotating about the 
mchorage. 


* h 
“herefore &,=10; &= = 
2 


rting Ag’ = Ay = AY in equation (10): 


2 
m= J =— @)) Meee dere 831} 
Hquating moments about the anchorage and the point at: depth h,: 
—M,=M, 
erefore hH, — H,) — £,2,+ 2,2,=8,2,—HZ, . . ~- (32) 
ubstituting values from equations (1) and (31) in equation (32): 


ot n+ (1~ GRY) ae0 ~ fe) } a 


Ae CR)H)-9 


Jsing equations (32) and (2): 
a Me oot (eR +3) a 
ayn aie | iz) ae 2 z) pres 


7 A il 2) | 
die al lis 


Equations (33), (31), and (34) are solved for the one case only taking: 


gh 
£, = 5:5, whence a = 0:83; yi = 0-07; yH = 0-0094. 


Pwo yield hinges and passive failure 
In this case (Fig. 3b) a second hinge is assumed to form at the point of maximum 
ositive moment so that the wall height h, rotates about the top and Gah O0se the 
‘ower length translates into the soil and €, = €,= ». Taking moments about the 
nchorage for height h,: ‘ 
f e nara Wiese iecwE bier aa yioem serie sol. (85) 


ind M,=-—MNM, ee ee (30) 


he remaining basic equations are given by equations (9) and (12). 
Substituting for M, equation (36) and M, equation (12) together with values from 
squation (1) and h, from equation (10) in equation (35) gives: 
hs 


Su(qe) — 73) + yl() iy iE) Ow % ad] ( ; is) 


I fd 
x (2Asyj! +A) = 0 Ae Sel D) 
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These equations give: 


ff: M 


Three yield hinges 
The calculation for this (Fig. 3c) is similar to that for two hinges on a pinned wall — 
where £,. = 1;£.=— f7=-0; ; 
Equating forces above the bottom hinge gives equation (10). 
Equating moments gives equation (13). 
Below the bottom hinge, equation (26) applies. 


4 


The equations give: 


Failure type of the designed structures 7 
The design is based on the type of failure which, with suitable factors of safety, ’ 
leads to the most economical wall. For sands this is generally the two-hinged wall. — 
; 


Brinch Hansen’s hypothesis. é 
Brinch Hansen states that when part of an earth-retaining structure yields, the — 
earth pressure on this part is decreased whilst the pressure against those parts which P 
do not yield, or are forced against the earth, is increased. Therefore if a structure, 
designed to fail in a certain way should begin to fail in another way, this very move- 
ment will reduce the pressure on the yielding part and increase the pressure on the 
part designed to yield. The combined result will be that the “unforeseen” yielding 


ceases and that, if the structure fails at all, it must do so in the manner assumed in its 
design. 


MopEL WALLS AT FAILURE 


Flexibility characteristics at failure 
The relation between the unit moment 7 a section can withstand and its flexibility 
number p is given by the equation: 7 = ———— 7 30) tadt-oF jane HSS 
pweg y the eq 3y/ Hp? (38) 
The exact values of % depend upon the allowable stress and the shape or type of 
section. For concrete sections, with tension and compression reinforcement of 


either mild or high-tensile steel, and concrete cube conipression strength between. 
5,000 and 8,000 Ib/sq. in. at 28 days, the values of ys are approximately as follows: 


Working stresinies ah Reed PSs odthas od 25. 
Steel yield . » He (OLY pelican mOB3. 
Just prior to ultimate collapse . . . 1:30. 


Similar values at yield apply to steel piling. 
It is necessary that model walls at failure should have approximately the same 
deflected shape as the equivalent field pile in order that the earth stresses and strains 
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nould correspond. Therefore the flexibility numbers of model and field pile must 


2 the same at failure at the same unit moments. » 
| From equation (38) it follows that the following condition must be satisfied: 


[es] model — [7] prototype A M99) 


the model values of H ranged from 2-50 ft to 3-50 ft, whilst field values range from 
D ft to 60 ft. 
Using mean values, at yield, the value of ys required is given by: 


3 
Hb model = 3a ap % 088 = 0-224 - . - . (40) 
vor a flat plate} 4 
2f 
b= Tae (41) 


ihe flat tinned iron plate, suitable for the experiments, had a yield stress f = 20 tons/ 
4. in. and H = 30 x 10 lb/sq. in., whence % = 0-92. Thus, whilst flat sections are 
itable for experiments in the working stress range where the stress in the model 
‘ped not equal the stress in the field pile for the same flexibility number, the flexibility 
too great at yield. A study of all available alternative metals and plastics showed 
at; decrease in yield stress f is always accompanied by a decrease in modulus £. 


therefore, in order to lower the effective yield moment at a constant flexibility 
3'- 6" 
ereer 


a 
Notch positions We 
“9” 9” Strain gauge positions ai 
[Fe ‘ pa te 


=O10+0+ele1e+ef0+o-6+-6+-0}6+o;o—— 
f fy 


2’. 8” 
(a) PLATE DETAILS (b) NOTCH DETAILS 
a 
= 109 
z Le / 
a Theoretical hinge of 
50 Yield B 
a Yield A (hinge visible) 
re) 
a 
a 
= 
< 0 1 
>= 9 2 0-10 
VALUES OF 5/H 
(c) MOMENT DISTRIBUTION (d) MOMENT/DEFLEXION 
FOR CALIBRATION CURVE FOR 16 GA. PLATE, 


¥Fia. 6.—Mopb£EL WALL DETAILS 


mber, a series of notches was machined in the tinned iron plate (Fig. 6a). Neglect- 
hog stress concentration at the root of the notch, the stress f near a notch when the 


tield stress fy occurs at a notch (Fig. 6b) is: 
| fe we fy Bae rere Pees tee (42) 


ubstituting f, equation (42) in equation (41) and equating (40) and (41): 
| Sy 2 

i a y Coy 0: 
0:224 = 2. Re/e n® xX 0:92 


rhence n = 0-50. 


A 
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The presence of the notches also increases the flexibility, i.e., they have an effect: 
similar to that of reducing #. Therefore it was necessary to increase the notch depth 
to counteract this effect. Also the yield strength of the plate increased with decrease 
in plate thickness so that each section used required individual design. The final 
values chosen from successive flexure tests on trial sections subjected to a bending 
moment distribution similar to that for a flexible pile, Fig. 6c, were n = 0-40, 0-38, 
and 0-34 for 14, 16, and 18 gauge plate respectively. Flexure tests on the sections 
finally used gave the results shown in Fig. 7. They show that the three plates had 
the same flexure at yield as for the average case for field piling, with the relation 


T= 016s... a) 


The shape of the moment/deflexion curve shown in Fig. 6d is similar to that for 
reinforced concrete and corrugated-type steel sections in bending and has an im- 
portant influence on the behaviour of walls at failure. The yield point A was taken 
as that point at which a definite divergence from the almost linear initial relation 
could be detected on plotting the results, whereas the ultimate yield B was that 


Test results on notched 
plates at yield point A 


l4ga. 000 
l6ga. xxx 


VALUES OF T 


Fie. 7.— FLEXIBILITY CHARACTERISTICS 


associated with a visible “yield hinge” where an angle from the straight of about 10° 
or greater formed at a notch. 

The walls could be straightened after test and used again with very little change in 
the flexure and yield properties which are given in Table 2. The values of yield B 
in any given test varied a little from the average values shown. If the final hinge 
formed slowly the stage at which it was clearly visible was recorded. Often it 
formed rapidly when a larger permanent deformation and yield moment occurred. 
The flexibility numbers may be taken as constant up to yield A and thereafter 
increase by an amount of the order of log p= + 0-5, All the results are given in 
terms of the flexibility numbers up to first yield. 


P . Le +2 
a as Sl ae Pee 
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TABLE 2 


1 
eee ae Ib.-in./ft* units 


H3 
Yield A Yield B 

16 18 14 16 18 14 Tene als 
—2-20 -—1:90 | 11-80 4-72 2-91 | 19-7 82 5-5 
2207 S177 9-64 3-84 2-37 | 160 67 465 
—1-96 —1-66 Hs00t 3-160 wel -Spiecl3-o. SG 977 
—1:86 —1-56 6-61 2-64 163 | 110 46 3-1 
16 == 1-46 5-56 2-23 = 1-37 93° 3:9 26 
ioG? | 1-36 4-74 1-89 1-17 77 983-3) 1520 
eT 1-27 4:05 1-62 1-00 6-7 28 1-9 
zelcdOm, —1-19 3-51 1-40 0-87 58 2-4 1-6 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 


The apparatus is shown in Fig. 8, p. 290, and Fig. 9, p. 296. The walls were 7 ft 
? in. wide consisting of seventeen sections 5 in. wide. The sections were held at 
he top and bottom by means of 14 gauge plate, 1 in. wide A, and were joined down 
sheir sides by cellulose tape on both sides of the wall B. This simulated the indi- 
idually driven piles and prevented moment decrease arising from anticlastic curva- 
jure associated with wide plates. Strain gauges were mounted midway between the 
otches on both sides of the wall on the centre section. The wiring was arranged 
o allow complete freedom for excessive bending at any notch. Yield at the notches 
id not influence the stress at the gauges which operated under a working stress up 
o and including ultimate collapse. Thus a linear calibrated relation between 
ipplied bending moment and strain gauge reading occurred throughout the tests. 
_ During setting-up, the wall was suspended from an angle C, which spanned the 
vidth of the bin. Two such angles were used to clamp the wall for the encasiré tests. 
['wo tie-rods D } in. in diameter, anchored the wall to the rear concrete wall of the 
din. The tie-bars were machined to a flat section towards the rear, the section being 
)-060 in. thick on one pair of tie-bars and 0-030 in. thick on an alternate pair. Strain 
sauges mounted at these sections were used to record the tie-rod load, the alternate 
ie-bars being available to maintain high sensitivity at the various wall scales. 
Since the tie-rod spacing was necessarily larger at model scale than normal in the 
jeld, a heavy angle E, was used for a waling to reduce flexure, and therefore dif- 
erential yield along the wall to within a few thousandths of an inch. The weight 
of this waling, large relative to that of the wall, was counterbalanced by means of 
‘wo lead weights F. Vertical and horizontal tie yields were measured by dial 
jauges reading to 0-001 in. The outward wall deflexions above the dredge level, 
hich were quite large, were measured by means of a steel rule to 0-10 cm at three 
ctions against plumb lines. Settlement of the backfill was measured by placing a 
w of wooden footings G on the sand surface, each of which carried a light rod. 
he rods passed through wide clearance holes in an angle H, readings being taken 
etween the top of the rods and the angle by steel rule to 0-10 cm. 

The wall at the anchor level could be prevented from vertical slip by means of & 


20 
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fy 


= 


TEPER 
Deflexion sk 
atum «3 


A 
a Anchorage for Anchorage for pinned 


pinned walls walls restrained vertically encastre walls 
free vertically 
PLAN DETAILS AT ANCHORAGE 
- Fig. 8.—ABRRANGEMENT OF APPARATUS 


pair of thin steel strips J, connecting the tie-rods to an overhead girder. The wall — 
remained perfectly free to rotate about the anchor point. 


TYPES OF EXPERIMENT 


The number of variables influencing the performance of model piles embedded in 
dry cohesionless soil are too large to investigate systematically in one Paper. Never-— 
theless an understanding of the existence of these variables, which may occur 
naturally in a large number of combinations, is of considerable importance, since it ; 
will be found that any one theory or design procedure is valid only under certain 
conditions. The experiments were made using combinations of the following 
conditions. 


Method of construction 

(a) Driven-and-dredged walls:—The bin was filled on both sides of the wall up 
to the anchorage. The wall was released, the tie-rods set to be just tight, 
and all zero readings were taken. Backfilling was completed and the sand 
dredged from the outside. 

(b) Backfilled-and-dredged walls:—The bin was filled to « = 0-7 when the wall 
was released and zero readings taken. The wall was then backfilled, the 
sand in front being subsequently dredged until failure. 
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‘ubsidence 

(a) Subsidence allowed :—The readings were recorded after the backfill level had 
dropped, assuming that this was “failure”? and that in practice the level 
would not be made up. 

(b) Subsidence made wp:—The backfill level was kept constant during failure in 
order to compare the observed readings with the theory. 


nchor yield for pinned walls 
(a) Small natural yield:—The yield increased gradually between H/2,000 and 
H/1,000 throughout the test as a result of elastic deformation of the 
whole anchorage system. 
(b) Medium natural yield:—Rubber washers were inserted at the rear ends of 
the tie-rods to give yields up to H/500. 
(c) Large natural yield:—Yield up to H/200. 


(Dimensionless 


units) 


VALUES OF T/Keryil? 


0-4 05 06 
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VALUES OF & 7 
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Fria. 10.—F'REE-EARTH-SUPPORT VALUES FOR UNIFORM COHESIONLESS SOIL 
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(d) Artificial yield:—Yield additional to (a), (b), or (¢) could be imposed by 
release of the tie-rod nuts at the waling. 
(ec) No vertical yield :—Vertical anchor slip was prevented by vertical tie-bars. 


Anchorage encastré. 

Anchor level. Practical range B = 0 to 0-25. 
Surcharge. 

Wall scale and section. (See Table 2). 


Subsoil and/or backfill type. 
Dense sand, loose sand and loose silt were used with properties previously recorded.* — 


THE FREE-EARTH-SUPPORT CALCULATION 


Change in the anchor level between tests, or in the dredged level during a test, 
results in changes in the anchor load and maximum bending moment arising from — 
two types of cause. The first is directly due to the variation in the geometry of the 
wall span, taken into account by the free-earth-support (F.E.S.) calculation. The 


second results from varying degrees of penetration fixity and passive pressure above — 
the tie-rods. It is required to study the influence of the variables of the problem on 


the moments and anchor loads from this second cause alone; this may be achieved 
by expressing the results as ratios of the F.E.S. values. 

For the case of level soil surface with no surcharge, and given penetration coefticient 
a, the following dimensionless coefficients are obtained!: 


fh 0-50 _ ns 
KayH® 2+ a — 38 (44) 
Minax 0-50 2, a 1/2 
and KayH? mee: my; = mane a eae =p) = s| : . (45) 


For loose sand ¢ = 30°; Kq = 0-266; y = 95 Ib/cu. ft 
so that Kay = 25 Ib/cu. ft 


Max ]b.-in. 


and pe TD He 4 units. 


Values calculated from equations (44) and (45) are plotted in Figs 10. 


Brincu HANSEN’S THEORY AND THE FLEXIBILITY NUMBER 


The flexibility number does not enter into Brinch Hansen’s theory, but in order to 
plot the theoretical results at failure on the diagrams of test results, it is necessary to 
know the flexibility number to which each particular design corresponds. 


é . M fh 
The values of the coefficients «, —s73» and —-, calculated for the various conditions 
vyH yH 
at failure and by the F.E.S. calculation at corresponding values of « are shown in 
Table 3. The values of 7 at failure are given by: 
M 
yH® 
and equating this value to 7 in equation (43) the corresponding values of log p at 


yield A are obtained. These values, together with the moments and tie loads 


r= 4140 x ) th-in. 
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PERCENTAGE OF F.E.S. MOMENT 


B-02 


eo Author's previously 


PERCENTAGE OF F.£.S. TIE LOAD 
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Fic. 11.—VARIATION OF FLEXIBILITY NUMBER AT THEORETICAL FAILURE 
| 4 
‘expressed as a percentage of the F.E.S. calculation are included in Table 3 and have 


been used to plot Fig. 11 and the position of results from the failure theory on 
‘subsequent diagrams. As would be expected the flexibility numbers increase with 
failure state change from Figs la to e since the pile length increases while the 
‘section size decreases. 


: 


DESCRIPTION OF RESULTS 


All the tests recorded in the Paper were made using dry loose sand. Examples of 
the data obtained directly from each test are given in Figs 12-14 for the particular 
case of B = 0-2, driven-and-dredged construction and naturally yielding anchors, 
one test including an artificial tie-rod release. The results of all other tests, which 
were first plotted as in Figs 12-14 are collected in Figs 16-30. It is convenient to 
describe the results under the following headings. 


Backfill subsidence 
The maximum wall deflexions, 6 (Fig. 12a), increased with dredging in a curve 


similar in shape to the moment/deflexion curve in the bending test (Fig. 6d). When 
the yield point A was reached there was no visible evidence of wall failure or yield. 
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Fig, 12.—WaL. DEFLEXIONS AND BACKFILL SUBSIDENOB WITH DREDGING. § = 0-2 
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TABLE 3 


Failure theory EES. | COL 


No. of calculation F.E.S. 
Hinges B o a a eS log p 
M eh M Ti uot 
yH® = yH* | yH® — yH? 
0 0-820 0:0131 0-062 00136 0:0386] 96 159 | —2-98 
0-1 0-830 0:0097 0-075 0:0122 00-0440] 80 169] —2-78 
0-2 0-845 0-0067 0-091 0:0104 0:0500} 65 181 | —2-54 
0:3 0-870 0-0031 0-115 0-0081 0-0585/} 38 197 | —2-04 
0 0-815 0:0122 0-042 0:0135 0-0386| 90 107 | —2-93 
1 0-1 0-822 0:0099 0-050 0:0122 0-0436] 81 114] —2-79 
0-2 0-837 0:0071 0-066 0:0101 0:0500) 70 132 | —2-57 
0:3 0-855 0:00388 0-093 0:0080  0-0580| 47 160 | —2-17 
0 0-698 00052 =: 0-023 0:0114 0-084 | 45 69) —2-36 
2 0-1 0-715 0:0040 0-033 0:0103 0:0389 | 389 84 | —2-20 
0-2 0-740 0-:0030 0-051 0-:0086 §©0-046 | 35 110} —2-01 
0°3 0-797 0:0015 0-086 0:0072 0:055 | 21 155 | —1-56 
1 0-830 0:0094 0-070 0-0138 0-039 | 68 180 | —2-75 
2 0 0-826 0:0090 0-053 0:0137 0-039 | 65 1388 | —2-73 
3 0:0041 0-032 00-0117 0°035 | 35 91 | 42-22 
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The yield hinge or hinges appeared only when large deflexions occurred at yield 
point B (Figs 15d and f). The backfill subsidence § (Fig. 12b) varied with dredge 
level and wall flexibility in an identical manner. (Compare Figs 12a and b.) Thus 
at yield A subsidence was of the order of 1/50 x the wall height and becoming 


visible (Fig. 15a). Immediately following A a passive failure occurred above the tie _ 


as the sand subsided (Fig. 15b), followed by an active slip outcrop farther from the 
wall (Fig. 15c). The subsidence increased in size at the formation of yield B (Figs 
15d and 15e) and became catastrophic as the wall rotated to the final state (Fig. 15f). 
This had an important influence on the wall stress at failure. In the majority of the 
tests the backfill was made up to the theoretical level before dredging further, to 


Values also dependent on tie 
yield shown in Fig. 12e 
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eliminate the influence of a varying height of backfill. After each dredge in the 
region between yields A and B, readings were taken before the backfill was made up. 


Vertical wall slip 


The vertical deflexions V of the anchorage are plotted against a in Fig. 12c. The 
deflexions result partly from the wall bending and partly from settlement of the toe 
of the pile. The vertical slip from bending should be approximately proportional to 
the maximum wall deflexion §. Fig. 12d shows that the ratio V/S commences to 
increase rapidly beyond « = 0-75, independent of the value of B. This is attributable 


to settlement and finally failure of the toe of the wall under the vertical thrust of the 
backfill. 


bo kt Le 1 


Fiq. 9.—PINNED WALL AT YIELD B 
(Log p = — 1:36; H = 38 in.; B = 0-2; a = 0-66) 


Fria. 15a.—WALL AND BACKFILL DEFORMATIONS BETWEEN yirLps A and B 


(Yield A; a = 0-74; B = 0-2; log p= 1:76; subsidence 1/40 at wall height) 


Fia. 15b.—WALL AND BACKFILL DEFORMATIONS BETWEEN YIELDS 
A anv B (a = 0:75) 


Fic. 15e.—WaALL AND BACKFILL DEFORMATIONS 
(a = 076) 


Fra. 15d.—Y1eLp B coMMENCES (a = 0-78) 


Fia. 15e.—SUBSIDE 


NOE ONE-TENTH OF WALL HEIGHT (a = 0-78) 


Ita. 15f£—YIELD HINGE FORMS. SUBSIDENCE LARGE (a = 0-79) 


Fig. 29.—ENCASTR# WALL BEYOND YIELD B WITH PASSIVE SLIP 
(Log p = — 1-62; H = 39 in.; « = 0-85) 
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all friction 

Vertical wall slip did not show any evidence, in tie loads or bending moments, of 
using a temporary decrease in wall friction below the tie level. This was because 
ne-wall moved under thrust from the backfill which, owing to outward wall deflexion, 
as always moving downward relative to the wall. (Compare Figs 12b and c.) 
fad the wall been forced downwards by an external force relative to the backfill, 
‘all friction would have been reduced. Negative wall friction above the tie arising 
‘om rotation of the wall into the backfill was probably reduced by backfill subsidence 
slative to the wall. Prevention of vertical slip by means of vertical ties gave a 
fertical tie load equal to the theoretical value taking the angle of wall friction 
|= @. This load remained practically constant throughout the test. 

| 
Waximum penetration coefficient « 

Passive failure, by outward sliding of the toe, rarely occurred when the anchorage 
‘as below the top of the wall (Fig. 16). As the region of passive failure approached 


O68 
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F1qa. 16.—Looct oF FAILURE AT YIELD POINTS B. VERTICAL AND PASSIVE SLIP 


| — 0.85 to 0-92, the vertical toe slips increased to a rate which equalled that ro) 
ktredging. Thus, toe-base failure preceded that of passive slip and maintained a 
\ninimum penetration depth. At the limit, small passive slips and large vertical 
lips occurred simultaneously. The passive slips shown in Fig. 9 (reference 1) 
pplied to a wall of greater bearing capacity, where toe-base failure did not occur. 
: Separate experiments are required to determine the relation between the bearing 
apacity at the toe of the model and that at the toe of a field pile. However, in the 
Loht of this result, it is of interest to read the discussion® on toe-shear force. Very 
agh vertical pressures do occur with steel sheet-piling which is therefore more 


s 
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likely to fail in bearing on a loose subsoil than by passive slip. If passive slip oc 


at all, toe shear willact. The ultimate values of x (Fig. 16) are predicted theoretically 


only by including toe shear in Brinch Hansen’s values. Where backfill subsidence 
decreases the passive resistance above the ties, it also decreases the whole active 
moment, so that subsidence does not influence the ultimate value of a. 


VALUES OF @ 


-2 
LOG p 


Fie. 17.—Loct or yiELp pornts A WITH DREDGING 


The values of « at yield point A (Fig. 17) enable the location of this yield point on 
subsequent diagrams. 


Bending moments 

The variations of bending moments with dredging for tests with B = 0-2 are given 
in Fig. 13 and moment/flexibility curves are given in Figs 18-21. Figs 13 and 20 
show that before yield A was reached for tests with B = 0-2, the moments were 
reduced below those previously published for the case of artificially released anchor- 
age. No such further reduction occurred for the case of 8 = 0 and very little for 
B = 0-1 {Figs 18 and 19). The reduction arose from passive pressure above the ties 
as the wall rotated about the anchor point and may have involved slight arching 
between the anchorage and the dredge level (Fig. 13c). As yield A was reached, 


however, the rate of moment increase with dredging accelerated (Fig. 13b), rising to — 


a maximum value at yield B to exactly those values previously published for the 
case of a triangular active pressure distribution. The rise in moment at yield A is 
shown more clearly in Fig. 20, It was directly due to backfill subsidence into the 
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left by the deflecting wall, thus reducing the passive pressure above the ties and 
using a triangular active pressure distribution. When yield A occurred beyond 
= 0:8 with stiffer walls fixity breakdown also caused an increase in moment. The 
lume increases behind the wall were therefore larger and the subsidence at yield A 
creased with « as shown in Fig. 12b. Subsidence after yield A was then more 


Curves x for artificial tie yield of H/1,000 
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Fig. 18.—MoMmn2/FLEXIBILITY CURVES FOR B = 0 


riolent so that the final moments exceeded the values obtained under static condi- 
kions (Fig. 19). 
Vie-rod loads 


The tie yield Y , depended on the tie load, which varied as the square of the scale. 
Lherefore it was difficult to run a series of tests with naturally yielding tie-rods with 


‘ 
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identical ratios Y,/H at each stage. The curves shown in Figs 23-25 were obtain 

by interpolation from points of varying yield between 0-0001H and 0-004H. They 
show that the maximum tie load for a given yield occurred in the working stress 
region and commenced to decrease before wall yield A was reached. At yield B the 
load decreased to the minimum values irrespective of the degree of tie yield. The 


Curves % for artificial tie yield of H/1,000 
Points © for naturally yielding tles up to H/1.000 


Driven and dredged walls 
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Fig. 19.—MoMEnt/FLEXIBILITY CURVES FOR B=0-1 


variations of tie load at wall yield A with « and f irrespective of wall flexibility, are 
given in Fig. 27, and with a natural tie yield of H/1,000 (Fig. 27d), the load equalled 
the F.E.S. value at « = 0:7. The maximum values in the working stress region — 
exceeded the F.E.S. values by a factor varying between 1-0 and 1-25 in the practical 
design range (Fig. 27e). 
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Subsidence and vertical wall slip influenced the tic load in opposite ways, illustrated 
Fig. 14. Curves 1 and 2 applied to piles which failed in bending before toe slip 
mmenced, when the tie load decreased to the minimum at yield B and remained 
ere. Curve 3 applied to a stiffer wall which reached yield A as vertical slips were 
creasing. After the tie load decreased to a minimum at yield B a slight additional 
dge caused a large vertical toe slip which immediately resulted in a large increase 
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sountenibed subsidence and presumably maintained wall friction above the tie level. 
It is also possible that some of the vertical thrust was transferred directly to the tie~ 
rods after slip. Curves 4 and 5 for stiffer walls in the working range which did not 
reach yield A showed no load decrease. In the region a > 0-85 subsidence exceeded. 
wall slip away from the wall but both movements were small enough to give a final 
“no-hinge”’ failure state. 


Curves X for artificial tie yield of A/\ ,000 
Points 0, for naturally yielding ties up to H/\,000 
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Fie. 21.—MoMENT/FLEXIBILITY CURVES FOR B=0:3 


Artificial release of the tie-rods caused an immediate decrease in load (curve 6) 
whilst subsequent dredging caused the load immediately to increase to its previous 


value. This is connected with the shape of the unloading and reloading ¢/strain 
curve for sands (Fig. 13d). 


: 
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Fig. 22.—VARIATIONS OF BENDING MOMENT WITH & AND B AT YIELD 


Uncastré walls . 
The results shown in Fig. 28 indicate that, in contrast to pinned walls, the maxi- 


num bending moments decreased towards failure, This was due to the following 


uses, 
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(1) No moment reduction from passive pressure above the tie could act 
before yield, thus eliminating this source of moment increase on subsidence. 
(2) Subsidence was allowed to continue without making up to level, as under 
field conditions with level backfill. 
(3) The vertical thrust reaction at the anchorage gave a restoring moment at 
the point of maximum deflexion equal to the product of the force and the 
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Owing to cause (3), no single yield hinge B was ever visible in the same way as for 
pinned walls (compare Fig. 29, facing p. 297, with Figs 9 and 15f). In the test illus- 
trated in Tig. 29, the backfill was made up in an attempt to induce sudden failure 
but subsidence with passive slip continually lowered the backfill level at a rate e ual : 
to that of backfill, whilst the thrust maintained a continuous wall curvature : 

For these reasons, catastrophic wall failure could not be induced to occur. 
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conomic wall section 

_ The cost of the material in the wall is proportional to the volume, thus: 

Cost « H.d 


here d denotes the wall thickness. The maximum moment J is related to the wall 
hickness by the relation: 
M=K.@ 
here K denotes a strength and shape factor. 
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Eliminating d from the above equations: 
Cost « H.VM 
Writing the free height to be retained, aH equal to h, and substituting rH® for M: 


h 5 
Cost c,/7(") 


21 
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For a given free height 4 required, the cost is proportional to V z/a®, which will be 
called the cost index. : 

Experimental values of the cost index at all yield points A are plotted against « for 
natural tie yields < H/1,000 in Fig. 30. The graphs show that the minimum cost 
index occurs over a range of « values, an average value for all values of B being 0-73, 
For « < 0-70 the cost increases with the greater pile length. For « > 0-75 the cost 
increases with greater wall thickness required with increasing moments. Plotting 
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the minimum values of the index against 8 with allowance for the increased moments 
at the tie beyond f = 0-2, the dimensions of the economical wall design in loose 
sand are obtained (Figs 30b and c). These agree precisely with the two-hinge 
failure by Brinch Hansen, Table 3, which he stated to be the most economical for 
loose sand. The wall shown in Fig. 15a has these dimensions. The wall thickness or 
-cost was 20% higher by Brinch Hansen than that observed. 

It is clear from Fig. 30a that the exact design penetration depth has a smaller 
ultimate influence on wall cost than had been supposed, especially compared with 
the influence of tie-rod depth. 


Backfilled walls 
On completion of backfilling, the bending moments and tie loads were precisely 
equal to those given by a triangular active pressure distribution coupled with 
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flexibility decrease. Subsequent dredging, which might be required if an existing 
harbour was to be deepened, or which might simulate wall creep, led to tie load 
/increase with passive resistance above the tie, but to much smaller values than with 
driven and dredged walls. This is due to the lower slope of the ¢/strain curve on 
first loading compared with reloading. The influence on the bending moments was 
very small, 
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Fra. 26.—VARIATION OF MAXIMUM TIE-LOAD WITH NATURAL TIE YIELD IN THE 
WORKING-STRESS RANGE 


Subsidence allowed ; ; 
When the surface subsidence was allowed to continue without backfilling to the 


theoretical retained height, the ultimate bending moments and tie loads at yield B 
were lower than those recorded. 


‘ Discussion 


It is clear from the results that Brinch Hansen’s theory calculates the highest 
bending moment, tie load, and geometry of the economical wall section very closely 
for loose sand and provides a sound method of design. The following discussion is 
intended to clarify the principles of both this method and the flexibility method in 
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the light of the test results obtained so far, and to study the extent to which either 
method is likely to be of general application. 

Brinch Hansen’s use of definite yield hinges as illustrated in Fig. la, and his 
reference to the ultimate strength of structural materials, suggests that his method 
was originally intended to apply at yield B. For concrete the ultimate compression 
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Fig. 27,—VARIATION OF TIE LOAD WITH «@ AND Bf FOR YIELD H/1,000 


strength is used, but for steel the first yield stress is used, presumably as a result of 
the large strain at this point. In bending, only the outer fibres are subject to the 
yield stress at yield A, so that a yield hinge will not form immediately after this point. 
Nevertheless, if subsidence is considered to be failure, and if a calculation using 
passive pressure above the tie-rods is to apply at all, then ultimate strength of the 
wall must be taken to be the first yield point. For reinforced concrete, this point 
may occur before yield of the reinforcing, especially if the limit is set by the size of 
tension crack at which corrosion would proceed. Another limiting factor might be 
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‘the degree of settlement of surcharge, or the fatigue limit of walls subject to wave 
ion. For these reasons, yield A will be taken as the limit by any design method 
the following discussion, with the understanding that this limiting deformation 
may have to be reduced under special circumstances. 

Comparing first Brinch Hansen’s values with those observed, a good estimate of 
the tie load at yield A is obtained for ties yielding naturally by H/1,000, although the 
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Fig. 28.—ENcASTRE WALL RESULTS 


alues are lower than those for the case of no tie yield to which the theory strictly 
pplies. The values are lower still than those at working wall stress. For the 
pptimum wall dimensions (a = 0-74; B = 0-2), the values are compared in Table 4, 

e decrease in tie load towards yield A may be associated with the mechanism 
change from one hinge to two hinges, but since no hinges actually occur in this 
nge, and subsidence is a continual process, it is difficult to separate these two effects. 
On the other hand the method overestimates the bending moment at yield A for 
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TABLE 4 


UE aE InEIS IIa Sm 


Factor on F.E.S. tie load: 


Tie yield | Wall stress Observed Brinch Hansen 


None Working 1-50 
yield A 1-30 

1:10 
H/1,000 Working 1-25 
yield A 1-04 
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che optimum design by a factor of 1-5. This in part results from the presence of 
E ubsidiary causes of moment reduction previously discussed,” but it is partly due to 
she use of two artificially stiff walls below the dredge level in place of the real con- 
nuously deflecting wall. This-is equivalent to an arbitrary selection of a passive 
pressure distribution in a similar manner to the fixed-earth-support method, and 
mndeed the pressure diagram below the dredge level in Fig. 2c is very similar to that 
used for fixed earth support The final moment is less than the fixed earth support 
Hue to the passive resistance above the ties. However the passive pressure below 
the dredge level is very sensitive to wall deflexions, and very high pressures can be 
maintained close to the dredge level and so increase fixity. 
| The rising moment after yield A means that the factor against ultimate collapse is 
tnot very much greater than that against yield A. Therefore the safety factor used 
tby Brinch Hansen against ultimate collapse in conjunction with his bending moment 
i" alue is 6f the same order as the actual safety factor against yield A. 
Considering now the Author’s original work on model walls, the ties were artifi- 
reially released after each dredge in order to record the maximum bending moments 
1 hat could possibly act on the wall for normal tie-rod depths. This procedure was 
falso essential in order to study the influence of the relative flexibility of the wall and 
subsoil. Such yield immediately decreases the tie load, but further deflexion reloads 
ithe tie very much quicker than would occur on first loading. As a result, when 
#deflexions occur with tie yield the load is maintained, which confirms Brinch Hansen’s 
iand Briske’s* opinions regarding the difference between natural and artificial tie 
vy ield. 

Therefore there are two main causes of moment decrease in anchored walls, 
mamely, (a) decrease with fixity below the dredge level; and (b) decrease with fixity 
above the tie. 

The tirst of these is the most important in that it is stable and applies with all 
tdegrees of tie yield, subsidence, and position of the tie-rods. The second is less 
‘certain under field conditions and could only be allowed in design under the under- 
Lstanding that it would cease at yield, of either the wall or the ties. 
}| The tie loads vary as follows: (a) decrease with fixity below the dredge level; and 
1(b) increase with fixity above the tie. 
| In the result a factor between 1-0 and 1-25 should be applied to the F.E.S. value 
in the working range, whilst at yield A the factor varies between 0-88 and 1-04. A 
her factor to allow for differential tie yield seems unnecessary in view of the 
relation between load and yield. 
| Now Brinch Hansen’s theory is the only one which attempts to take both the above 
Ittie-load variations into account, yet under ideal model conditions, the agreement is 
not substantially better than that of the F.E.S. value. Whatever method is to be 
used, the tie load calculated will require to be increased in order to allow for such 
i possibilities as settlement of the backfill on to the tie-rods, vibrations, cyclic sur- 
charge loading, or wall creep. The pressure distribution above the tie level is strictly 
.a deformation problem, yet even when this is solved it is highly unlikely that the 
designer could predict all the values of the parameters required in the solution under 
‘field conditions following construction. A practical procedure is therefore to use 
} the F.ES. tie load as a basis for design, coupled with such load factors as model and, 
| eventually, field measurements dictate. 
It is of fundamental importance to study now the reason why relative flexibility 
of pile and soil does not enter Brinch Hansen’s calculation, and also why it appears 
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not to influence greatly the moments at yield A, apparently confirming the validity 
of his method. 

In Figs 31b to d, three walls are shown penetrating dense sand, loose sand, and 
a very loose silt respectively. The yield hinge calculations are based on the maxi- 
mum values of ¢ only, which correspond with strains X, Y, and Z. Therefore the 
wall deflexions which must occur to mobilize these maximum ¢ values will increase — 
with soil compressibility as illustrated. Yield A will occur at some stage in the 
deflexion depending on the structural flexibility characteristic of the wall, and the 
degree of fixity at this stage depends upon the size of the active forces and the com- 
pressibility of the subsoil. Thus for loose sand the tests showed that full fixity was 
reached before yield A, and that thereafter the bending moment was about 
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Fig. 31.—INFLUENCE OF SOIL COMPRESSION ON FIXITY AT YIELD 


0-3 x F.E.S. value independent of flexibility. The average value of tmax for this 
case was 10. No sudden stabilizing changes remained to come into force on the 
development of yield hinges. The same is certain to apply to dense sand for all 
values of tmax. Therefore, for nearly all cases in sands, contrary to Brinch Hansen’s 
hypothesis, wall yield is accompanied by increasing moments and, at the ultimate 
limit, a triangular active pressure distribution applies. 

On the other hand for a loose silt subsoil, or for loose sand with tmax equal to 16, 
the wall deflexions at yield A are insufficient to induce full fixity. Neglecting subsi- 
dence, wall yield between points A and B would increase flexibility and therefore 
fixity. The moments would decrease and Brinch Hansen’s hypothesis would apply. 
Owing to subsidence, however, the limit must be yield A, and at this stage the degree 
of fixity is determined only by consideration of the relative stiffness of the pile and 
the soil. Thus whilst the yield hinge theory can be applied to clays, excessive 
deformations may be necessary before the ultimate strength of the soil is approached. 

The flexibility method takes the full range of compressibility values for cohesionless 
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oils into account, with promise of eventual extension to cover clays. Fig. 32 shows 
wo operating curves, one for average field conditions with tmax equal to 10 as in the 
sodel, and the other with 7max equal to 16, the highest value likely to occur. The 
sructural curve for high-strength concrete walls with H equal to 40 ft, which also 
>presents the flexibility characteristic used in the experiments, cuts the lower 
‘ perating curve at a reduction factor of 0-3. However, concrete piling with ordinary 
]d-steel reinforcement or sheet steel-piling has a smaller flexure at yield A and cuts 
ne lower operating curve at a factor of 0:38. The corresponding values for the 
gher operating curve are 0-38 and 0-64 respectively. Finally the operating curves 
own apply to loose sand and it has been shown? that these curves would be dis- 
laced to the right by 0-75 log p units if the piling penetrated a loose silt with ¢max 
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Fic. 32.— INFLUENCE OF FIELD CONDITIONS ON BENDING MOMENTS AT YIELD A 


bqual to 30°. In that event yield A might occur with no fixity at all. This condi- 
ion may well apply to normally loaded clay some time after construction. 
} In using this method it would appear to be reasonable to use the structural curves 
t yield A or at a limiting deformation rather than those at a safe working stress, 
pn this way the working stress would be nearer yield that is usual in other structures, 
l,ut the factor of safety would be the same. Thus, if the structural curve at yield 
‘ave a moment factor of 0-38 at the intersection of the operating curve, and the steel 
juiling were designed to take this moment at 8 tons/sq. in., then the actual working 
ress would be 11:5 tons/sq. in. Nevertheless the factor against yield would be 15/9. 
if this procedure were followed the influence of the different flexure characteristics 
f the various wall types on the design moment would be much smaller for walls in 
‘and. Further, for sands, it might be considered convenient for design simplifica- 
Jion, to tabulate suitable reduction factors on the F.E.S. moment values for particular 
janges of sand state and active forces in terms of Tmax- 
In conclusion, work is proceeding with other subsoils including clays, and the 
fluences of surcharge and variable strata below the dredge level are being studied. 
ror these reasons the present results should be regarded only as a contribution 
wards the understanding of the principles involved in sheet-wall design. 
| {It is clear that no design method is likely to take every field condition precisely 
nto account, even supposing that these were all known, ‘Therefore a basic pro- 
bodure must be adopted with modifications under particular conditions. Naturally, 


he more general the basic procedure, the fewer are the modifications. This Paper 
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indicates that either the F.E.S. method with flexibility moment reduction or Brinch 
Hansen’s method may be adopted as the basic procedure. In the former case, @ 
factor may be necessary to the tie load according to the method of construction, 
position of the ties, surcharge, etc. In the latter case, factors may still be necessary 
to the tie load for special conditions. In addition, modified ¢ and c values may be 
necessary to allow for highly compressible soils or cases of high active loading due to 
water pressure. This would amount simply to the use varying apparent safety 
factors on the soil constants. The stage is being reached where accurate field 
measurements are necessary to decide the adoption of safety factors. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are based on work with loose sand, driven-and-dredged 
construction, naturally yielding, or encastré anchorage with no surcharge. 

(1) The limit to which a sheet-pile wall should be designed is the first yield point. 
The problem is therefore one of deformation and not of ultimate collapse. 

(2) Brinch Hansen’s limit method and the Author’s flexibility method both 
provide sound design values in conjunction with first yield for medium field condi- 
tions in loose sand subsoil. 

(3) Operating and structural curves will always be necessary to determine the 
bending moment at yield under the full range of field conditions. When designing 
to the limiting minimum moment for sands they may ultimately be dispensed with 
under specified conditions. 

(4) Active pressure redistribution occurs above the tie level for driven and dredged 
walls. For loose sand this influence and that of flexibility at wall yield approxi- 
mately cancel to give the free-earth-support value. 

(5) Vertical thrust on the wall influences the form of passive failure of pinned 
steel walls, and prevents the ultimate collapse of encastré walls. 
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GRAHAM TOWNSEND BENNETT, 0O.B.E., B.Se., who was born on 30 October, 
1895, died on 28 November, 1955. 

He was educated at the Merchant Venturers’ School, Bristol, and graduated at the 
University of Bristol. He completed his studies in 1919, after commissioned service 
in the Worcester Regiment during the 1914-18 War. From 1920 to 1925, he was 
apprenticed as a Junior Assistant to Messrs A. P. Cotterell & Sons, consulting 
engineers in waterworks and sewerage. From 1925 to 1927 he was an Engineering 
Assistant with the Oxfordshire County Council. 

In 1927, he was appointed County Surveyor of Oxfordshire, and in 1948 County 
Surveyor of Buckinghamshire. From 1940 to 1945, he served with the Royal 
Engineers in the Middle East and later in France and Germany. He was Mentioned 
in Dispatches four times and was awarded the Order of the British Empire (Military). 

He was a leading authority on highways and was particularly concerned with the 
relation of road layout to traffic accidents. He achieved considerable success in 
reducing fatal road accidents in Oxfordshire by alterations to a number of road 
junctions. 

Mr Bennett was the Author of many Papers on road and bridge problems and 
presented a Paper? to the Joint Conference of the Institutions of Civil, of Mechanical, 
and of Electrical Engineers. In April 1949, in joint authorship with R. J. Smeed, 
he presented to the Road Engineering Division a Paper on ‘Research on Traffic : 
Flow and Road Safety’’.? 

He was elected an Associate Member in 1922, and transferred to the class of Member _ 
in 1945. He was a Member of Council from 1951 until the end of October 1955. 
He then declined to stand for re-election on account of his failing health. 

He was also a Member of the Institution of Municipal Engineers, a Fellow and 
Past-President of the Institution of Highway Engineers, and a Past-President (and 
later Secretary) of the County Surveyors’ Society. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, and a daughter. 


ERNEST HONE FORD, O.B.E., who was born on 11 August, 1884, died on 
15 November, 1955. 

From 1902 to 1905 he was articled to the Borough Engineer of Walsall, and was 
then Assistant to the Borough Surveyor at Walsall until 1912, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Surveyor, Southport. In 1924 he became City Engineer and 
Surveyor, and Planning Officer, to Coventry Corporation, which office he held until 
his retirement in 1949. He remained in private practice as a consulting engineer 
and Town and Country Planning consultant until J uly 1954, and was Chairman of 
the Coventry Cathedral Reconstruction Committee until his death. 

His Paper on “Coventry By-Pass Road” read before a Joint Meeting of the 
Birmingham and District Association of the Institution and the West Midland 


* “Road Planning and Safety”. 
1931, p. 229. 


* Road Paper 29, Instn Civ. Engrs, 1949. 
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istrict Branch of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers in 1940 was 
published in the Journal! of the latter Society and, in an abridged form, in the 
institution Journal.? 

During the 1939-45 War, he was actively. concerned with the numerous road, 
Housing, and sewerage schemes, and the air raid precautions necessitated by the 
importance of Coventry as an industrial centre. 

. He was elected an Associate Member in 1911, and was transferred to the class of 
ember in 1931. He was also a Past-President of the Institution of Municipal and 
Jounty Engineers, Past-President of the Town Planning Institute, a Fellow of the 
‘Royal Sanitary Institute, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 

_ He is survived by his wife and two daughters and a son, who is also a civil engineer. 


_ ARTHUR GRAHAM GLASGOW, M.E., who died on 28 October, 1955, was born 
m the United States of America on 30 May, 1865. 

| He graduated in Engineering at Stevens Institute of Technology, in 1885, and 
subsequently had conferred on him, in 1928, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Hngineering. He was made an Honorary Doctor of Science of Washington and 
ee University, in 1930, and an Honorary Doctor of Law of Wabash College, 1950. 
| He was an Honorary Member of the Institution of Gas Engineers, a Member of 
ihe Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
wnd of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. He was a Gold Medallist of 
jhe American Gas Association, and of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 
Dr Glasgow’s principal interest lay in gas production and processes, and to this 
ind he established the firm of Humphreys and Glasgow Ltd in 1892, and remained 
iis Chairman until 1952, but retained an interest in the firm until his death. He was 
ilso Chairman and President of the Building Supplies Corporation of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

He was elected an Associate Member in 1898, and was transferred to the class of 
embers in the same year. 


} ARTHUR STANLEY GLOVER, M.C., B.Sc., who was born on 24 April, 1889, 
lied on 12 November, 1955. 
| He graduated from Durham University in 1912. 

He held an appointment as Engineering Assistant with the Roads Department, 
Ministry of Transport, and from 1922 to 1931 was Assistant County Surveyor, to 
the Durham County Council. From 1931 until his death, he was County Surveyor 
ind Bridge Master of the County of Westmorland. 
| During the 1914-18 War he served in the Royal Engineers, attaining the rank of 
Waptain. He was awarded the Military Cross and Croix de Guerre. 
| He was elected Associate Member in 1918, and was also a Member of the Institution 

‘f Municipal Engineers. 
| He is survived by his wife, Mrs Doris Glover. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH HOGG, who was born on 11 November, 1882, died at 
}ilasgow on 22 December, 1955. 

He served his apprenticeship in the firm of Messrs Crouch & Hogg, of which his 
ther, C. P. Hogg, had been one of the founders. He later became Assistant 
ngineer and Resident Engineer engaged on the firm’s reservoir works and other 


1 J. Instn M. & Oty Engrs, vol. 66, p. 596 (Feb. 1940). 
2 J. Instn Civ. Engrs, vol. 14, p. 238 (Apr. 1940). 
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projects. He became a Partner of the firm in 1910, and senior Partner in 1927 on 
the retirement of his father. 

He was especially engaged in the planning and construction of waterworks for a 
number of Local Authorities in Scotland and more recently he was concerned with 
regional water schemes for the County Councils of Angus, Kincardine, Orkney, 
Roxburgh, and Wigtown. He was also concerned with important works for the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electrie Board, including the Cowal Scheme, and with 
various main drainage schemes and other works. 

In 1925, the Crown Authorities appointed him to report on the Skelmorlie (Ayr- 
shire) Reservoir disaster and he was well known as an Arbitrator and Expert Witness. 

He was an original Member of the Panel of Qualified Civil Engineers set up under 
the Reservoirs (Safety Provisions) Act, 1930. 

He was elected an Associate Member in 1909 and was transferred to the class of 
Member in 1919. 

He was a Past-Chairman of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Association and a 
Past-President of the Scottish section of the Institution of Water Engineers. 

He is survived by three sons. 
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